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‘M. CAREY & SON, BOOKSELLERS, 
Corner of Fourth and Cheanut streete, 
PROPOSE PUBLISHING BY SURS SCRIPTION, 


THE HIST ORY 


I _ OF THE 


Wars of the French Revolution, 


From the commencement of Hostilities, in 1792, to the conclusion of the 
Definitive Treaty of Peace, signed at Paris in 1815; comprehending the _ 
Civil History of the Principal States of Europe, during the above event- | 

- ful period; and a correct and impartial exhibition of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, and Issue of the late 


CONTEST BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 


AND THE 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


- BY EDWARD BAINES, | 
. Editor of the Leeds Mercury. i 4 
“From Official Documents, and other sonrcesof political information, with 
strict impartiality, and.a scrupulous regard to historic truth. 


WITH NOTES, sy AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 


Tue work will be comprised in four octavo volumes.of about 600 pages 
each, and will be illustrated and embellished with the following portraits 
and maps, all of which will be executed by some of the best artists in the 
United States. Neither pains nor expense will be spared to make the work 
correct and elegant. 








PORTRAITS. 
1 Howe, | 
2 St. Vincent, - 
3 Duncan, > British Admirals—im groupe: 
4 Nelson, 
5 Collingwood, | 
6 The Emperor Alexander, - 


7 The Emperor Napoleon, —- © 

8 The Empress Josephine, 
’ 9 The Empress Maria Louisa, : 
10 Murat, 7 
11 men 
12 Massena, ‘ 
13 Marmont, , French Marshals--in groupe. 
14 Berthier, 
15 Ney, Boe 
16 Moreau, . i c 
17 Bernadotte, 
18 Platof, — » In groupe. M 
19 Sewartzenburg, ‘ 
20 Blucher, 
21 Mr. Pitt, . 
22 Charles James Fox, 
23 Field Marshal Koutosoff, — 9 
24 The Duke of Wellington. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


In casting our eyes over the volume which is now submitted to the 
reader, we find a few instances of inadvertence which require correction: 
thus, the sneer at Wieland’s honest indignation, (p. 187, 1. 1,) should have 
been softened or suppressed, because it was very unwarrantable; and at 
page 358, a few lines from the commencement of the article, we should 
have corrected the critic by substituting the words at Whampoa, seventy- 

five miles from the mouth of the river, in the place of fifteen miles below, &c. 

To some of our readers, the controversy respecting Gen. Putnam may 
appear to have been terminated too goon, particularly as we promised to 
sum up the whole testimony. This appeared to us unnecessary, because 


the assailant has never exercised his right to a rejoinder, and his attack 


was amply refuted by the answer of Mr. Putnam. In addition to this con. 


sideration, it is proper tostate, that the controversy produced one or 
two voluminous publications in Boston. While we are on this subject, we 
must inform certain booksellers, that although there may not be any vio- 
lation of the law respecting literary property, in reprinting and selling at 
a low price, articles from this Journal, in the pamphlet form, we consider 
it as an infringement upon our labours which deserves reprehension. We 
hope we shall not be obliged to be more explicit. 

Subscribers are again reminded that particular directions should be 
given to their bookbinders respecting the appendix to this and the pre 
ceding volume. There are eleven half sheets or forms in this appendix, 


which should be collected together and bound with either of the volumes.- 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE WRITINGS OF MACHIAVEL, 


WITH A SLIGHT SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


[ Continued from page 348. | 


Durine the interval between 1521 and 1527, that is to say, af- 
ter the elevation of cardinal Giulio de Medici to the papal throne, 
and before the expulsion of Alexander and Ippolito de Medici, 
Machiavel published his last work, the History of F lorence, 
which he dedicated to pope Clement VII. and which may be 
said to have been written officially. 

Our author did not long survive the expulsion of Alexander 
and Ippolito de Medici; a medicine which he took as a preserva- 
tive, deprived him of life in 1527. He died as he lived, in a state 
of virtuous poverty, leaving three sons and a daughter by his se- 
cond wife Marietta Corsini. 

There are a number of curious stories about his impiety. 
Some say he died uttering blasphemies against the christian re- 
ligion; others that he was compelled by the magistrates to take 
the last sacraments. Another story is, that in his last moments he 
had a vision, of a number of ragged dirty beggars, blind men and 
lame, from the highways and hedges, whom he saw crowding in- 
o the kingdom of heaven; that they disappeared, and he beheld a 














































































404 LIFE OF MACHIAVEL. 





number of celebrated men, among whom were Plato, Aristotle, 
Seneca, Plutarch, and Terence, who invited him to go with them, 
saying, they were the reprobate and the damned, for that the wis- 
dom of the world is enmity with God; that he joyfully accepted ' 
their invitation, saying, he would rather be with these great men 
in hell, to consult with them about political questions, than in | 
heaven with the others; and presently (adds the fabulist) he died, | 
and went to talk about political subjects in the other world. : 
There are many reasons to induce us to suspend our belief 
with regard to the impiety of Machiavel. A letter from his son 


Peter to Francisco Nelli, professor in the university of Pisa, re- B% of 

futes the calumny of his anti-christianity. He writes thus: ‘ My ti 

dear friend—With weeping eyes, I give you the sad news, that of 
| on the 22dof this month(June, 1527) our dear father died of pains Dp 
in his body, brought upon him by a medicine he took on the 20th. le 

He confessed to father Mattheus, who attended his death-bed. He. s] 

leave us, as you know, in great poverty; when you return, we a 

shall have much to say by word of mouth. I write in haste, and s 

can only add my good wishes.” tl 

Varchi relates that he had Aeard Machiavel’s name to be in ge- fy) 

neral disrepute; that he had an unbridled tongue, and manners d 


none of the purest. However, says he, he was pleasing in conver- 


sation, ready to serve his friends, and a patron of the virtuous. | 
Does not this more than counterbalance all the hear-says? Shall C 
we believe only the bad, and disregard the good when so much I 
better attested? : f 

There is the like contradiction in the opinion of the inquisitors. c 
“ Nicolaus Machiavelli Florentinus atheus sed superstitiosus, i « 
pseudo-politicus et impius quamvis visus sit voluisse videri Chris- 
tianus.* 

Thus has it ever been the sad fate of great men, who surpass- A 


ed their times, to be vilified by their cotemporaries, and calumni- | 
ated after death by the echoes of their blasphemers. So much the 

« . ” « . ? ' 
more Is it incumbent on a more enlightened posterity to Scatter 


the fogs that have mildewed their laurels, and to teach futurity 
aright. 


* See Index Librorum Prohibitorum, &c. 
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LIFE OF MACHIAVEL. 


SECTION IV. 


“ Machiavel etoit un honnete homme et un bon citoyen: mais attaché a la 
maison de Medici il etoit forcé dans l’oppression de sa patrie de deguiser 
son amour pour la liberté. Le choix seul de son execrable heros mani- 
feste assez son intention secrete, et l’opposition des maximes de son h- 
vre du Prince acelles de ses discours sur Tite Live et de son Histoire 


de Florence demontre que ce profond Politique n’a eu jusqu’ ici que des 
fecteurs superficiels ou corrompus.” 
Rousseau du Contrat Social. }. 3. c. 6. 


In the preceding sections I have given an outline of the life 
of this celebrated writer—faint indeed, but as perfect as the mu- 
tilated accounts which have descended to posterity would admit 
of. My readers have already, no doubt, more than once felt sur- 
prise that such a man should bear sucha character; that the zea- 
lous friend of liberty, who continually incited his countrymen to 
shake off the yoke which oppressed them, should be stigmatised 
as the champion of tyranny and the apologist of tyrants. It can 
surely only proceed from an ignorance of his real character, that 
the multitude has ever mistaken him for the dangerous teacher 
of injustice; surely the uninformed philanthropist alone has shud- 
dered at his name. 

I will point to the reader the source of these dishonouring pre- 
judices. Paulus Jovius, a man who weighed in the scale of his 
own passions and prejudices the character of every one whom he 
praised or blamed; who even gloried in using a golden pen for his 
friends, and an iron pen for his foes; who always caught at popular 
cry rather than at truth, and was far from being himself a pattern 
of morality—Paulus Jovius is the chief cause of the unfavourable 
light in which Machiavel has been beheld. 

It is particularly to be observed, that his chief enemies are to 


be found among his cotemporaries, and that the most bitter of 


them belonged to a caste whose hostility he had provoked by se- 
verely lashing their vices in a drama called JJ Frate. His works 
were read with great avidity in England during that celebrated 
period when the commons of England began to resist the despo- 
tism of Charles I. When levity and vice were restored with 
Charles II. they fell into disrepute. It is a well-known fact, that 
works of extraordinary merit are seldom esteemed in the age in 
which they are written, and that authors must be content to refer 
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their productions to a less partial and generally more enlightened 
posterity. It is a circumstance considerably in favour of Machia- 
vel, that the public attention is at present much directed towards 
his works in Germany, where they meet with deserved approba- 
tion.* 

Having thus given an account of the life of Machiavel, it re- 
mains to inquire the reason why such a man should have the de- 
testable character which the generality of the world have attribu- 
ted to him. As during his life he is acknowledged to have acted 
the part of a good and virtuous citizen, it can be only in the works 
which he has left behind him that his calumniators can have the 
least foundation for their calumnies. And here it is particularly 
necessary to advert to the particular circumstances under which 
his different works were written. 

I cannot by any means give the reader so clear an idea of the 
real tendency of Machiavel’s political works, as by presenting him 
with some extracts from such of his writings as were published 
when his country was in a state of freedom, and he could, in con- 
sequence, declare his real sentiments without danger, and then 
contrasting them with passages from “ Zhe Prince,’ which was 
published during the tyranny of the Medici; a time at which he 
could not, without the risk of punishment, declare openly his sen- 
timents, and if he wished to instruct his fellow sufferers at all, he 
could only do it with safety in an obscure and ironical manner. 

The title of the tenth chapter of the first book of the Disserta- 
tions on the Decads of Livy is, 

“In proportion as the founders of a republic merit praise, do 
the institutors of tyranny deserve execration.” The whole of this 
chapter breathes a most amijable spirit, and would be of itself sui- 
ficient to refute the calumnies which have blasted the reputation 
of Machiavel. Let some extracts speak for themselves. 


‘¢ No one can be of judgment so depraved as to hesitate in giving pre- 
ference to virtuous over vicious characters. Nevertheless, how many are 
there who, deceived by faise appearances, and dazzled by the tinsel lus- 
tre of splendid actions, are inclined to regard with patience the most detes- 
table character! How many men does weeping history record, who, hav- 


* The writer of this biography has received some assistance from the 


“ Vertheidigung des Machiavelli,” contained in Wieland’s Mercur for 
June, 1792. 
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ing it in their power to be the founders of republics, have degenerated into 
tyrants,——unmindful how much true fame, how much real glory, how much 
personal security, how much mental satisfaction and tranquillity they have 
thereby been deprived of,—regardless of the infamy which, in eonsequence 
of their usurpation, has, in the estimation of all good men, for ever blasted 
their reputation. Who would not rather be a Scipio than a Casar—an 
Agesilaus, a Timoleon, or a Dion, than a Nabis, a Phalaris, or a Dyoni- 
sius, and yet which have had the most imitators? Let no one be dazzled by 
the lustre which mercenary or intimidated historians have shed on the cha- 
racter of Czesar. Those who wish to know in what terms free and impar- 
tial historians would have spoken of him, let them read what is said of Ca- 
tiline; for of the two characters, that of Caesar is the most detestable, inas- 
much as he actually executed what the other only projected. Even these 
mercenary or cowardly historiographers speak plainly enough their real 
sentiments of the tyrant Czesar in their praises of the tyrannicidal Brutus. 
If the man who projects usurpation has a mind too callous to dread the cen- 
sure of posterity, let the embryo tyrant reflect on the fate of preceding ty- 
rants, and shudder at the danger he himself will incur: let him remember, 
that Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus, and Marcus, required no 
pretorian guards to shield them, no bands of armed men to encompass 
their palaces, for their virtues ensured to them the good will of the people; 
let him remember, that all the pomp of royalty could not enwrap Caligula, 
Nero, or Vitellius in a robe of safety, nor all their mercenary legions pro- 
tect them from the fury of an indignant people; let him remember, that of 
the twenty-six emperors who succeeded Cesar in his usurpation, sixteen 
fell under the swords of assassins.”” Again: 

‘s All those emperors who wore the purple in consequence of hereditary 
right were, with the single exception of Titus, bad men; whereas all those 
who succeeded to the imperial throne, by election or adoption, were, with- 
out a single exception, good. What a different spectacle does the empire 
exhibit during these different periods! Under the reign of the latter, we 
find the prince secure in the affections of his people, the world at peace, 
justice bearing aloft her triumphant scales, the authority of the senate re- 
spected, the magistracy honoured, property respected, virtue revered, and 
universal tranquillity prevail; the impure tongue of licentiousness awed 
into silence, corruption and ambition unknown, and the golden age prevail, 
in which every one could publish and defend whatever opinion he held. 
During the reign of the former, we find the empire yielding to the stroke 
of the foreign enemy, civil war rearing aloft its bloody standard, the throne 
stained by the dagger of the assassin, Italy bleeding at every pore, her for- 
tresses razed, her cities pillaged, Rome reduced to ashes to gratify the ca- 
price of the detestable Nero, the capitol attacked by those who ought to 
have been its defenders, the ancient temples desolate, the holy ceremonies 
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of religion violated, the cities defiled with adultery and every species of 
crimes, the sea covered with exiles, every where calumniators rewarded, 
the security of domestic life invaded, the fidelity of servants corrupted, 
those whose benevolent minds and beneficent actions prevented them from 
having enemies falling victims to the treachery of their friends, every 
where vice triumphant, and virtue made a capital offence. These are the 
obligations which Rome, which Italy, which the world, owe to Cvesar.”’ 

The eleventh chapter is on the religion of the Romans. Ma- 
chiavel is of opinion that Numa was a greater benefactor to Rome 
than Romulus, and that no order of things can be durable without 
religion. This is one of the many facts which disprove the charge 
of irreligion so freely alleged against Machiavel. 

The fifty-fifth chapter has for its title, “ With how much faci- 
lity government is conducted where the people are virtuous. 
Where equality exists there is no danger of monarchy, and with- 
out it there can be no republic.” 

The whole of this chapter is extremely interesting. Was it not 
for fear of extending this article to too great a length, I should be 
tempted to translate the whole of it; I cannot, however, refrain 
from extracting the following observations on foreign commerce, 
and on the'idle part of the community. Speaking of the morality 
of a particular people, he says, | 


*‘ It proceeds from two causes. The first is, that their external com- 
merce is very inconsiderable, and their communication with foreign coun- 
tries extremely limited. They are not accustomed to seek abroad for hap- 
piness, but are content with those advantages which their own country fur- 
nishes. To them itis sufficient luxury to live on the food and wear the rai- 
ment their native soil produces. Hence the chief occasions of external 
communication are prevented, and the commencement of corruption im- 
peded. The other cause of their morality, common to them and to every 
people who have the happiness to live under a good government, is, that 
they do not permit any of their citizens to be gentlemen, but have establish- 
ed the most perfect system:of equality. By gentlemen, I mean those who 
lead an idle life, supported by the produce of their estates, which they are 
neither obliged to cultivate, nor are necessitated to perform any other du- 
ty tosociety. Such men as these are pernicious wherever they are suf- 
fered to exist, but they are absolutely destructive of the republican form 
of government.” 


In the fifty-eight chapter, which has for its title, “ That the 
people are wiser and more constant and steady in their resolu- 
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/ tions than princes,” Machiavel most explicitly avows his repub- 


licamsentiments. After a very elaborate dissertation, and after 
combating in the most powerful manner the same opinions which 
then, as well as now, were advanced by the partisans of monar- 
chy, and aristocracy, he says, in express terms, “ sono MIGLIORI 
governi quelli de’ pofoli che quelli de’ frincipi.’? PopuLaR Gov- 
ERNMENT IS BETTER THAN KINGLY. For the prevalence of the 
contrary opinion, he gives a great number of reasons; among the 
rest he says, “ The bad estimation in which many persons hold po- 
pular government proceeds in some measure from this circum- 
stance. No one fears to calumniate the people, because censure 
thrown on a body is not acutely felt by any of the individuals who 
compose the body, and therefore not likely to expose the cen- 
surer to any inconvenience. But no one dares to speak ill of a 
prince during the continuance of his power, however much he 
may deserve it; for being personally attacked, and the censure at- 
taching to only one individual, he never fails to resent the injury, 
and to wreak vengeance on the head of his denouncer.” 

Although the whole of our author’s observations on the Decads 
of Livy are extremely interesting, and prove in the most decisive 
manner his hatred of tyranny, and his enthusiastic attachment to 
the cause of liberty, I shall content myself with presenting the 
reader with one single extract more. 


‘In the contests between the Roman people and the Italian states, the 
greatest obstacle the former had to encounter was the ardent love of li- 
berty which animated the bosoms of their antagonists. History, indeed, 
abounds with instances of the desperate courage of those who have such a 
stimulus to excite them, and of the signal vengeance which the enslaved 
have wreaked on the heads of their enslavers. History at the same time 
displays a melancholy picture of the evils which slavery showers down on 
the people and states who are its unfortunate victims. “ow melancholy, 
then, is the reflection, that Italy, which formerly sv2tmed with free and 
happy states, should now scarcely contain a single ne Which can aspire to 
the name of freedom. After the Tuscans had feed themselves from kingly 
government, so great was their hatred of kings, that they refused to suc- 
cour Veia when besieged by the Romans, because under kingly govern- 
ment. This passion for liberty is not wonderful, when experience shows 
us that no country has ever eally flourished except in a state of freedom.” 
L. 2. c. 2. 
VOL. Vi. 
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The history of Florence by Machiavel is comprised in eight 
books. It commences with a masterly account of the destruction 
of the Roman empire by the irruptions of the northern barba- 
rians. It then proceeds to give a minute and interesting detail of 
the many revolutions which occurred in Florence from the begin- 
ning of its history till the year 1492, at which period it closes. The 
great length to which this article has already extended, obliges 
me to confine myself to one single extract from this work. 

The Florentines having confided a considerable purtion of 
power in the hands of a Neapolitan nobleman, known by the name 
of Walter, duke of Athens, the duke made, as princes generally 
do, a very bad use of it. Inflamed with the lust of absolute pow- 
er, he was not satisfied with what he already possessed, but as- 
pired to arbitrary and uncontrolled dominion. In this situation of 
affairs, when the ambitious views of the duke were well known, 
Machiavel, after the manner of the ancient historians, puts the 
following words into the mouth of a venerable old man,.who, at 
the head of a deputation from the most respectable inhabitants of 
Florence, waited on the duke. ‘ We come, sir, in consequence 
of the order you have issued for assembling the people. It ap- 
pears manifest to us that you design, by extraordinary means, to 
obtain that which we have not been willing to grant to you. Itis 
not our intention to oppose your design by force, but to point out 
to you what a heavy load of guilt you are about to contract, and 
with how much personal danger to yourself the undertaking will 
be accompanied. Your design is to enslave a state which has ne- 
ver yet lost its freedom; for ours was an alliance with, and not a 
subjection to, the king of Naples. Have you well considered the 
importance which, in a state like this, the people attach to liberty, 
and how esthusiastically they are attached to its very name? 
This ardent love of freedom no force can overcome, no length of 
time can obliterae, no merit on the part of its destroyer can 
counterbalance. Conder the immense force which will be ne- 
cessary to keep such a State enslaved. The foreign troops whom 
you may be enabled to keep in your pay will be found wholly insuf- 
ficient, and you cannot surely rely on any internal force which may 
at present appear favourable to you. For those who, actuated by 
private animosity against their fellow citizens, pretend to be your 
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friends, and excite you to the present enterprise, when they shall 
by your means have accomplished their own particular ends by 
wreaking vengeance on their enemies, will surely endeavour to 
destroy your power. The versatility of the lower orders of the 
people, in whom you at present appear to place confidence, is 
well known, and if they are at present attached to you, the slight- 
est accident will convert their attachment into hatred. You must 
therefore calculate on having all the inhabitants of the state your 
enemies. Against this, what is your remedy? The sovereign who 
has only a few enemies, can get rid of them by banishment and the 
sword. But against universal hatred there can be found no remedy: 
the man who fears all around him, can make sure of none. If 
you attempt to get rid of those who seem your most formidable 
enemies, you do but aggravate the evil; for the hatred of those 
who remain will increase, and their daggers will be sharpened 
for vengeance. ‘That time is not sufficient to obliterate the re- 
membrance of freedom is most certain; on the contrary, it fre- 
quently happens that the youth of an enslaved state, who never 
tasted the blessings of freedom, are the most eager to acquire it: 
they love freedom because their fathers have painted to them its 
advantages, and when they have once recovered it, they wili ob- 
stinately maintain and manfully defend it. And if their parents do 
not remind them of it, a thousand vestiges of freedom, which it will 
be impossible for you ever to obliterate, will keep it ever fresh in 
their remembrance. Is itin your power to confer advantages on 
the people equivalent to the sweet reflection of living free? How 
will you destroy their regret, how prevent them from repining 
after their former happiness? Though you added to their empire 
the whole province of Tuscany, though every day recorded some 
fresh triumph over the enemy, they would still be dissatisfied; for 
the glory would be not theirs, but yours; they would acquire not 
fellow citizens, but fellow siaves. Though your manners were 
the most pure and exemplary, though benevolence guided all 
your actions, though wisdom presided at all your counsels, the 
people would not cease to hate you. You deceive yourself if you 
think it possible to gain their affections; for to a people accus- 
tomed to live free, the slightest chain is heavy, the slightest ma- 
nacle irksome. It is now for you to decide whether you will at- 
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tempt to enslave this people (to keep them enslaved will be im- 
possible, no citadel, no guards, no foreign force will be sufficient) 
or be content with the authority which we have voluntarily en- 


trusted to you. That this last may be your decision we sincerely. 


wish, both for our sakes and your own. For once again remem- 
ber, that that dominion alone is durable which is founded on the 
voluntary submission of the people. Do not, therefore, blinded by 
ambition, force yourself into a situation where you can neither re- 
main, nor yet mount higher, but must of necessity fall, to our 
great detriment and your own certain destruction.” Delle His- 
torie, 1, 2. p. 106. 

This rational and benevolent exhortation had no effect on the 
callous mind of Walter. He persisted in his detestable design, 
and became master of Florence. But so intolerable was his yoke, 
that in the short space of ten months, an insurrection of the peo- 
ple took place, and he was compelled to fly from Florence. 

The above extracts from these two works of Machiavel speak 
for themselves. | have only to add, that they are not partially se- 
lected, but that their spirit is that of the whole. I shall in the 
next section minutely examine his principal political work, “ The 
Prince,’ and submit to the inquiry of my readers, whether it be 
in reality a contradiction of the other works he has left behind 
him. | Zo be continued. | 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—AN OLD JOKE. 


Every one has heard the story of a man who, when looking at 
a house, asked the servant, a pretty girl, whether she was to be 
let with it? “ No, sir,” she replied, “ if you please, I am to be der 
alone.” 

The origin of this jest or pun is not so well known, and it will 
surprise some people to learn that it is to be found in a pious 


writer who was born in the year 1592—viz. Francis Quarles. 
ON THE WORLD. 


This house is to be let for life or years, 

Her rent is sorrow, and her income tears; 

Cupid, *t bas stood long void; her bills make known, 
She must be dearly let, or let alone. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


cOST OF THE PUBLIC EDIFICES AT THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 


Mr. Oupsenoo, 

Tue following is an estimate of the value of the public pro- 
perty in the city of Washington, and at the quarries. This esti- 
mate is founded on a report made by the late superintendent of 
the city, to the secretary of the treasury, dated the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, 1816:—QOf# the well known rise in the value of property in 
this place, since that date, I have taken no account, preferring to 
be under, rather than over the real estimate. 

9th December, 1817. 


5185 building lots, estimated at $180 (the average amount of for- 

mer sales) per lot, - : - - - $933,300 
541 acres of ground reserved for the use of the United States, es- 

timated at the same rate, though deemed of much greater va- 


lue, would amount to - - - - 740,000 

Wharves and water lots. in the city, and free stone quarries at 
Aquica, about - - - - 40,000 
$1,713,300 


The whole first cost of the public buildings, previous to the de- 
struction by the enemy, in August, 1814, appears, from the pro- 
per buoks, to have been: 


President’s house, - - : $333,207 94 
North wing of the capitol, - . 479,262 57 
South wing of ditto, - . 308,808 51 
Treasury office, - - - 48,955 28 
War office, - - 44,058 54 





$1,214,291 94 





The actual disbursements for rebuilding these edifices, under 
the act of 15th February, 1815, was, on the Ist of January, 1818, 
as follows: 
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CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

















For the capitol, including marble quarry, - $324,103 3. 
President’s house, - . 207,970 72 
Treasury office, - - 37,262 14 
War office, “ - 31,541 86 
$600,878 04 
Outstanding bills for materials, &c. - 80,576 13 
681,454 17 
Add the sum above, - - 1,214,291 94 
The account may then be thus stated: 1,895,746 11 
DR. The United States. 
The cost of the public buildings up to the date as above, 1,895,746 11 
CR.—By the sale and value of the public lots, &c. &. = 1,713,300 
Balance, - - 182,446 11 





1,895,746 11 





To probable increase in value, for the balance, $182,446 If 





It results from the foregoing statements, that no part of tae 
cost of the public buildings will be paid by the people of the Uni- 
ted States, as has been erroneously stated. I am, &c. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO-—A SAGACIOUS CRITIC. 


In one of the fables of Lemonier, by which the poet endeavour- 
ed to inculcate the mischievous effects of excessive taxation, the 
following line was inserted in the original: 


‘¢ Ce que vous dis-la, je le dirois au roi.’’* 


The censor blotted it out. The poet remonstrated, but in vain. 
After having taken a walk in the street, Lemonier returned, recit- 
ing this line: 


** Ce que je vous dis-la 





tais toi.’’} 
This alteration was approved, and the censor did not perceive that 
the satire was only become more pointed. 


* What I say to you there, I would say to the king. 
+ What I would say to you there,—hold your tongue. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—SPORTING INTELLIGENCE: 


Tue following extracts from the minutes of a Jockey Club, 
which existed in 1766-73, and was composed of the most distin- 
guished gentlemen of this city, may be interesting to some of our 
readers: 

The races were run on the Centre Square, and the people ap- 
pear to have been summoned together by the sound of a drum. 

On one occasion it was “ Resolved, That the bell-man be sent 
round the city, to request the inhabitants to keep their dogs at 
home.” 

“ Mr. Vice President (S. Moylan) informed the Club, that 
Mr. James Pemberton had applied to him, as a member of the 
Club, requesting that the time of the Philadelphia races might be 
altered, as they. were fixed for those days when the yearly meet- 
ing of the Friends is held in this city.” 

The day was changed accordingly. 

The names of several young ladies, whom we now recognize 
amidst groups of grandchildren, appear as subscribers to a purse 
of 504. 

The impropriety of this practice was, however, felt: and “ after 
much debate, it was resolved that no further application be made 
to the ladies for a continuation of their subscriptions.” 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—BAR JOKE. 


Tue members of the Verulam (Law) Clué, in Lincoln’s Inn, 
had their spoons lately stolen by a thief, who was detected in the 
fact; and on prosecuting him at the Old Bailey, the barristers 
were rather perplexed as to the froperty. The case being re- 
ferred to Mr. Jekyl, he observed, that there were two points for 
their consideration: “ these spoons,” said he, “ are marked with 
the head of lord Bacon, and the words Verulam Club. Now as to 
the Verulam Club, you are all subscribers, and therefore joint 
proprietors; but to which of you the head of lord Bacon belongs, 
Tam not able to determine!” 
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POLITICAL STATE OF ALGIERS. 
| 


On the Political State of Algiers, the effects of the recent English expe. 


dition, and the best line of policy in regard to the Barbary States; with 
observations, by an Italian gentleman, recently returned from capti- 
vity in that country. 


| Continued from page 390. | 


THE example of the Order of Malta was not lost upon the sul- 
tans. They found, in the Grecian islands, a numerous population, 
inured to a seafaring life; despotism had been yet unable to em. 
ploy it in forming the imperial fleets; but Selim and Soliman en- 
couraged their subjects to arm vessels to attack all the chris. 
tians, as the knights of Malta attacked all the musulmen. The 
life of a pirate, like that of a military partisan, presents to bold 
and enterprising spirits all the charms of independence. Men who 
would have exerted their very utmost activity to avoid being put on 
board the fleet of the captain pacha, were eager to arm vessels 
themselves for this petty warfare, and excellent mariners were soon 
formed under the banner of the crescent. The two brothers, Ho- 
ruc and Ariadeno, who bore each the surname of Barbarossa, dis- 
tinguished themselves in this career. These brothers, particularly 
the second, founded the piratical republic of Algiers, in imitation of 
the Order of Malta. They even sanctified piracy by religious fa- 
naticism, and they promised to the soldiers who combated for the 
faith, at once the pillage of the infidels upon earth, and a happy 
eternity in heaven. Thesupreme power cat Algiers, as at Malta, 
was reserved to the foreign militia, who came to serve for the ho- 
nour of religion in both republics; the reigning soldiery was re- 
cruited by voluntary enlistments in countries of the same faith, to 
the exclusion only of the country in which it reigned. In both 
the militia reserved to itself the right of electing its chief; and 
the dey, like the grand master, was, for the soldiers, the first 
among his equals; for the inhabitants an absolute sovereign. 
Distinctions of birth were not known among the Turks, so that 
the proofs of nobility demanded at Malta could not be required at 
Algiers; yet the ortes of Algiers were composed of freemen, 
while the janissaries of Constantinople, and the mamelukes of 
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iigypt are enfranchised slaves. As the Islamite religion made no 
virtue of continence, the Barbarossas could not bind their soldiers 
by a vow of chastity; nevertheless, the government opposes their 
marriage, and studiously removes their children, the chtloudis, 
from all share in the government. The republic of Zaporavian 
cossacks, which the Turks say was founded in express imitation 
of the Order of Malta, went still farther; it absolutely excluded 
women from the countries which its soldiers inhabited, and 
whence they spread to ravage Poland, Russia, and all the shores 
of the Black Sea. 

Thus was instituted the religious and military order of Algiers, 
but upon a far broader basis than that cf Malta. A great king- 
dom was subjected to it; and a numerous population, consider- 
able revenues, fortresses, seaports distributed over a long extent 
of coast, rendered it much more formidable; besides, its rise was 
precisely at the era when the mercantile marine of the christians 
had been greatly extended, while that of the musulmen sunk 
along with their commerce; the prizes of the Algerines became 
every day richer, those of the knights every day poorer and less 
numerous. The two rival military orders fought sometimes for 
the honour of religion; both however, preferred an encounter with 
merchant ships, and we have met with a person who was in more 
than sixty engagements in a christian galley, without recollecting 
to have once seen a man wounded on board. 

We must not look for these details in M. Pananti’s book. He 
vayly apologizes for not having made the researches which his 
readers might perhaps expect, on the ground that nothing was 
less voluntary than his voyage to Algiers. The truth is, that in 
the pages which he has entitled, History and Revolutions of Bar- 
dary, he accumulates a great number of errors. But he has seen 
facts; he is instructive when he relates them, and we recog- 
nize, even in his narrative, features of resemblance between Al- 
siers and Malta, which he never thought of; features which must 
always be modified by the difference between the religious fana- 
ticism of the Turks and that of the Christians, and which seem 
sometimes to make one the caricature of the other. 


‘¢ The Turks of Algiers,” says he, ‘“‘are a foreign militia, come from 
Constantinople to defend the country, and to preserve it under the patron- 
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ave and allegiance of the grand seignior of the Osmanlis. But this daring 
militia has found the power in its hands, it has refused to obey, and has be- 
come sovereign. These soldiers make and unmake the heads ofthe gov- 
ernment; they occupy all the offices of state, they keep the Africans in sla- 
very, they oppress them, and their daring character renders Algiers a the- 
atre of revolutions, where blood never ceases to flow. 

‘¢ Every two years the regency of Algiers send vessels and commission- 
ers to the Levant to obtain recruits, and thus fill the blanks which war, 
disease, and punishments, leave in the militia. They are drawn from the 
vilest of the populace of Constantinople, and from the greatest malefac- 
tors. They are so despised in the Levant, that no Turkish woman will 
follow theminto Barbary. But scarcely are they arrived in Africa, and at- 
tached to an insolent and domineering militia, when they assume an im- 
portant air, take the title of essendi, and have all the pride and arrogance 
of soldiers of fortune. However vain they may be of their power, they 
fee] no shame of their humble origin; on the contrary, they seem proud of 
having risen so high from solowastation. A dey said one day to a con- 
sul, ‘ My father salted tongues at Pera, my mother sold them at Constanti- 
nople; I ought then to know tongues; but I never met a worse than thine.’ 
Although these troops do not amount to more than twelve or thirteen 
thousand men, they hold in subjection five millions of people who abhor, 
but obey them. They deal, indeed, with a degraded race, who place 
their glory in humbling themselves, and who believe a man to be more ho- 
nourable, the more he is a slave. 

“The government of Algiers is a military republic, with a despotic 
chief. The administration is composed of the dey, and of a council or as- 
sembly of the principal officers, called dowane, which we have turned into 
divan. But the constitution is now only a name; the whole authority rests 

‘with the dey. Itisa mixed government, and the worst of all mixtures. 
You see a turbulent election with all the symptoms of the most restless 
democracy, a prince invested with the most despotic power, an insolent 
aristocracy, composed of the principal officers of state; in’short, a military 
government, with all its abuses, its violence, and its brutal ferocity. 

‘¢ The chief of the Aigerine government, named dey, is always drawn 
from the body of Turkish soldiers; he obtains his post by election without a 
shadow of hereditary succession. Each soldier, at the death of the dey, goes 
to the palace and gives his vote. Whoever is proposed, if he is not unani- 
mously chosen, is excluded, and the operation is continued till they come 
toa personage who obtains an unanimous vote. The elected person must 
be dey, whether he will or will not, because all that happens on earth has 
been previously decreed in heaven, and no mortal is permitted to resist 
this supreme command. But a seditious fellow may raise his sword against 
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his prince, and violently seize his place, for that too, say the mustlmen, 
had been predestinated, and, consequently, could not fail to happen. 

‘‘ It may be easily conceived, that in an assembly of soldiers, from whom 
an absolute unanimity is required, cabals and factions must rage in all 
their fury. While a great majority has proclaimed a chief, the malcontent 
janissaries assemble in other apartments of the palace, they seize the hall 
of election, massacre the intended chief, and substitute another, who, yet 
covered with the blood which he has shed, puts on the royal robe, and com- 
pels the terrified assembly to silence and approbation. Frequently the sol- 
diers, in their quarters, raise an insurrection, and send a herald to the dey 
with orders to quit the palace. As soon as he obeys, his head is struck off. 
Sometimes the prince is poisoned, sometimes he is assassinated on his way 
to the mosque; frequently a fanatic cuts off his head arnidst the assembly of 
the divan, and the same scimitar which has given him authority serves to 
maintain it. These ferocious chiefs, elected amid blood and tumult, repeat 
then the maxim of a Tartar emperor, ‘If you wish to preserve the state 
tranquil, keep the sword of vengeance always waving.’ 

As soon as a soldier is named dey, he is invested with the caftan, a spe- 
cies of royal robe; he mounts the estrade, and all present exclaim, ‘ We 
consent, be it so, and God give him prosperity.’ The mufti proclaims him 
dey; a discourse is read to him on the duties attached to his dignity; he is 
reminded, that God having called him to govern the state, he ought to em- 
ploy his authority in punishing the wicked, in doing justice, in securing the 
public safety, and in paying the soldiers regularly. Those who are near- 
est kiss the hand of the new prince, the militia salute him, ,2 cannon is 
fired to warn the people, and the ceremony is over. 

‘** The election is followed by an universal change of men in office; the 
new dey is not content with ridding himself of alfhis rivals, he often puts 
to death all the ministers of his predecessor, he seizes their wealth, he 
receives the presents of those whom he chooses to supply their place, he 
fills his treasure, but at the same time he must scatter gold among his sol- 
diers. Hali Dey, raised to the throne after the tragic death of Ibrahim, sur- 
named the Madman, put to death on that occasion no less than 1700 per- 
sons. The people murmured at his barbarity, but far from moderating his 
fury, he pretended to have discovered a conspiracy, and caused Algiers to 
stream with blood. 

‘“‘ The dey has the right of making war or peace, he assembles the divan 
when he pleases, he imposes tributes, he regulates all affairs except those’ 
of religion. He is supreme judge in all civil or criminal causes, and is 
obliged to give account of his behaviour, or to communicate his views te 
no one;—to resist his decrees would be to resist those of destiny. Heaven 
having given him ail power, is believed also to have given him all know- 
‘edge; and those who were his equals are the first to fal] at his feet.” 
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In the narrative of a traveller, the part which most strongly at- 
taches us is always that which places himself on the stage. We 
then become partners in his adventures; his emotions, in all that 
makes us live and travel along with him. We may doubt the sound- 
ness of his judgment, the accuracy of his impressions; we may 
often believe him prejudiced or ill-informed; but, by writing his 
own story, he at least succeeds in painting himself. We thus 
make some progress in the knowledge of man; and, even sup- 
posing him to express his sentiments in an affected manner, this 
affectation is one of the modes of being which we should learn to 
know; and, indeed, it behoves us to observe it, in order to rectify 
the judgment which we are to adopt as to the narrator. 

But if ever the curiosity of the reader is excited by a travel- 
ler’s personal adventures, it is when they are of a nature so ex- 
traordinary and so dismal as those to which M. Pananti was ex- 
posed;—when a man of liberal education, who had known all the 
enjoyments of life and society, is suddenly plunged into the most 
frightful of all misfortunes; when he becomes the slave of a bar- 
barous master, is exposed to every severity which avarice can in- 
stigate, to draw profit from his strength, or fanaticism to humble 
him; when he sees no probable end to his misery, and, judging by 
his fellow-sufferers, has room to fear lest his soul itself should be 
degraded by sorrow, and lest, according to the beautiful expression 
of Homer, Jupiter should really take from man half his worth on 
the day that he is reduced to slavery. Then cur curiosity redou- 
bles to know the whole detail of such adventures. They form an 
awful spectacle, on which we cannot fix our eyes, yet from which 
we cannot turn them; they excite the most powerful and most 
painful of interests. Besides, they come so close to us, that we 
cannot avoid making a constant reference to ourselves. In fact, 
Moorish slavery has this peculiarity, that, though it be a very rare 
misfortune, and very unlikely to happen to each of us, it is scarcely 
more unlikely to one man than another. A man may be involved 
in this horrible calamity without being engaged in extraordinary 
adventures, without having sought dangers; he has as many 
chances of encountering it in the shortest sail as in the longest 
voyage. In one of those parties of pleasure which are almost ne- 
cessary in the education of men of the world; in the almost daily 
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passage from Leghorn to Genoa, from Antibes to Nice, from 
Cette to Marseilles, there may be, and there more than once has 
been found a barbarous vessel concealed behind a promontory of 
that European coast which is still in sight; he may thus be car- 
ried off from his family for ever. More than one traveller, nay, 
more than one peaceful inhabitant of the country, has ‘been sur- 
prised, amid his amusements or his labours, by a landing of cor- 
sairs. Among the two or three thousand christian slaves whom 
M. Pananti found at Algiers, there were many who, six months 
before their capture, believed themselves as secure from this 
danger as the reader now is. 

The adventures of M. Pananti are well calculated to excite this 
interest; but we cannot conceal that it is much diminished by his 
mode of relating them. Heseems ambitious, above all things, of 
the reputation of a brilliant writer. He studies to enliven each of 
his short chapters by a 407 mot, an epigram, a little story, a hap- 
py quotation. He seeks, at the same time, to make a parade of the 
most varied knowledge, and, in imitation of the illustrious travel- 
ler who has made us so well acquainted with Spanish America, 
never speaks of a country without comparing it to every other. 
But much of this learning, foreign to the object of the work, 
which is furnished to M. Humboldt from the stores of universal 
erudition, and an inexhaustible memory, appears in M. Pananti 
superficial or caught at the moment. Many of his little stories 
have been long familiar in conversation, or even in collections of 
anas; many of his quotations are incorrect, particularly those in 
verse. In the former extract, many of these passages which ap- 
peared out of place have been suppressed; the same will be done 
in the following, where we shall endeavour to exhibit ‘the per- 
sonal adventures of M. Pananti, and to show, after him, what is 
to be feared from the people of Barbary, and what, with more 
energetic measures, might be hoped from Africa. 

M. Pananti is a Tuscan man ef letters, who, during the revolu- 
tion, had gone over to England. After having made a little for- 
tune there, he wished to return to his own country, and he em- 
barked at Portsmouth on board a Sicilian vessel] bound for Paler- 
mo. From a singular negligence, he does not mention the year 
of his return, though it appears to have been in 1812; and he 
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gives neither date nor cause of any of the events which he rg 
lates. The Sicilian captain refused to join an English convoy, ay 








upon ' 
afterwards to stop at the little isle of St. Pierre, near Sardinia, when they c 
he had been warned of the appearance of an Algerine squadronfii do” V 
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He obstinately set sail at a time when all the passengers expect 
ed to remain several days in the road. 








“* We spent a gloomy and agitated night. I was beginning to shutm 
eyes for a moment, when the chevalier Rossi, who had risen with the sup 
came and told me that the same sails which we had formerly seen wen 
still to be discovered. I sprung from bed, got on deck, and found all tly 
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passengers in anguish and confusion. The six sails appeared then only lik... ¢ 


imperceptible points on the vast plain of the waves. These vessels mad 
a threatening evolution, which manifested their hostile designs. A cryd 
terror and grief burst from our sailors. They began, in their trouble, ty 
run, to fatigue themselves, to make a hundred useless efforts for safety. 
Agitation is not activity, and operations without a plan produce only delay 
and confusion. By a horrible fatality, the wind, which till then, aad blom 
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with violence, suddenly fell; and we found ourselves fixed down in thie 
middle of the vast element. The captain was mute and stupified; he did 
nothing, which was the very worst thing he could do. Let us try, said we, 
with all our sails, and if sails are insufficient, with oars, to gain the ceast a 
Sardinia: if we cannot do better, let us at least take to the boat, and save 
our persons. But the captain pointed with his finger to a hostile vessd 
which was to leeward, and opposed our retreat. I know not what weigit 
there was in his reasons; but I know that he did nothing, either to fly ort 
defend us. The first time that we discovered the enemy, they were eighteen 
miles off, and Sardinia was not three. The pirates have since told us, thal Hof pi: 
we had a bad rais; that, if they had seen the least movement made towards HMtion: 
the shore, they would not have so much as turned towards us; but that see- Mirispr 
ing us remain immoveable, and even approach them, they thought us en“ 
chanted, or, according to their emphatic expression, drawn by the spirit of 
darkness towards our inevitable ruin. 

‘* We remained six hours in this state of horrible perplexity. When the 
barbarians came near, we heard their frightful cries, we saw the immense 
crowd of Moors make their appearance. The most courageous then lost 
all hope; we all fled at this crucl spectacle, and shut ourselves up in our 
little cells, awaiting the grand catastrophe of this tragedy. We heard the 
cries of fhe Africans, who, with naked sabres, boarded our vessel. The 
loud firing of a cannon sounded in our ears; we believed that it was the 
commencement of the action, and that we should soon go to the bottom, Hwas 
but it was only the signal of a fair prize. A second discharge announced 
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the capture and the possession of the vessel. The Algerines had darted 
upon our ship; they made their cangiar and attagan flash over our heads; 
they commanded us to make no resistance, and to submit. What could we 
do?’ We obeyed. The Algerines then, assuming a less ferocious air, began 
tocry out, Wo fear, no fear. They demanded rum, and the keys of our 
trunks. They separated us into two divisions, one of which remained in the 
yessel, and the other was transported into the Algerine frigate. I was of 


shut oy the latter number. 


he sun “On reaching Algiers, we were landed in two boats, and found a nume- 
'D Wer 
alll thy 
iby Tike 
Is made 
L cry d 
ble, ty 
safety, 


y delay 


rous population assembled to celebrate the triumphant return of the fleet. 
Yet we were neither stripped nor insulted as christian slaves are said usu- 
ally to be when they arrive on this inhospitable shore. We had a long walls 
before arriving at the palace where the council is assembled,—where the 
great examinations are made,—and the sentences pronounced. The rais 
entered the palace of the marine, and we remained at the gate. Thena 
large curtain was raised, and we saw the hall of the palace where the nem- 
bers of the regency, the ulemas of the law, and the first agas of the divan, 


blom appeared, seated in their barbarous pomp, and horrible majesty. Pre- 


in the 
he did 
id we, 


ently, without ceremony or preamble, our papers were demanded and ex- 
amined. The usual formalities were observed to give an appearance of 
mstice to acts of rapine. Our papers were presented to the English consul, 
who had been sent for to verify them. He saw fully their insufficiency, 
but, impelled by the goodness of his heart, and by pity for so many suffer- 
vessel Hers, he made the most generous efforts to extricate us from this horrible 
veigit Manger. His eagerness was not diminished by our belonging to a country 


cast of 
d save 


y or0 Miunited to France; we were unhappy, and, consequently, sacred in the eyes 
shteen Hof an Englishman. But the rais, Hamida, insisted upon the ferocious laws 
s, thal Hilof piracy; he established the nicest distinctions between domicile and na- 
wards tionality; —he showed himself a complete master of the African code of ju- 
it see- Mirisprudence. 
's en: “We heard the council repeat, a good prize, prisoners, slaves! These 
irit of Hiwords were echoed by the crowd assembled in the great square; who, 
by their cries, seemed to call for this decision. The consul then de- 
ni the #manded the English lady and her two daughters; granted. The chevalier 
nense MRossi, husband of the lady, advanced with courage and dignity; he urged 
n lost ##his claims as husband of an English lady, and father to English children. 
n our Mie was declared free also; he went to join his wife and children. The con- 
d the Msul made yet one attempt for the safety of all; it was useless. The horri- 
The Bible cry, Slaves, slaves! resounded tumultuously through the hall, and was 
is the Hechoed by the multitude. The members of the regency rose, the council 


ttom; Bivas dissolved, the English consul and vice-consul retired with the family 
nced 
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of Rossi, and we remained immoveable, stupified, as if thunder had fallep 
on our heads. . 

‘‘ We arrived at the pachalic, or palace of the pacha, now inhabited by 
the dey. The first object which struck our eyes, and froze them with hor. 
ror, was that of six bloody heads, newly cut off, which were spread rounj 
the threshold; it was necessary to remove them with the foot before we 
could enter. They were those of some turbulent agas who had shown dis. 
content against the prince; but they were supposed, by us, to be heads ¢ 
christians exposed there in order to fill with terror the new visiters of 
these fatal regions. A deep silence reigned throughout these walls; terro 
was painted in every countenance. We were ranged in a row before the 
windows of the dey, to flatter the view of thedespot. He appeared at the 
balcony, viewed us haughtily and disdainfully; then smiled with a ferocioy 
joy, made a sign with his hand, and ordered us to depart. We made a cit. 
cuit through the winding streets of the city. We arrived at length at, 
large and gloomy’building; this was the great bani, or slave-prison. We 
crossed its dark and dirty court, amid the multitude of slaves; they wer 
ragged, pale, haggard, with downcast heads, their cheeks hollowed by the 
deep furrows of wo, their souls so exhausted by long suffering, that even 
affection of their hearts seemed destroyed; they viewed us with stupid in- 
difference, and gave no sign of pity. The day on which the slaves do not 
go to work, they remain shut up, and wander like pale spectres in this 
abode of darkness. 

‘‘ The first ray of morning had not appeared, when we were sudden) 
awaked by a confused noise of cries and blows, and a clanking of chains. 
The guardian of the prison instantly summoned us to rise. T'o work, you 
cattle! was the general exclamation of the alguazils, spurring forward the 
slowest by a repeated application of the whip. The black aga arrived aj 
the prison. He had brought iron rings to be put on our left foot, and to re] 
main there for ever in token of the abject condition to which we were re} 
duced. These rings were very small, but how horrible is the weight of the 
marks of slavery. The black aga fixed the ring on my companions, but he 
put mine into my hand, seeing that his excellency the pacha granted me 
the distinguished favour of placing it on my own foot. 

‘* We were, to the number of two hundred, unhappy men of different nv 
tions, who had been taken by the infidels in their last cruise. They se 
us on the road with guards before and behind; an immense band followed 
asad and deep silence reigned among us. We saw passing before us the 
bands of old slaves, whom their tormentors followed with whips, calling 
eut, T'o work, you cattle; to work, you infidel dogs! We arrived at the ma- 
rine, and they threw two black barley loaves to us, in the same manner @ 
todogs. The old slaves caught them in the air, and devoured them wit! 
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frightful avidity. On reaching the great hall, we found seated there, in 
horrible majesty, and in all the pompof this tyrannic government, the 
members of administration, the agas of the militia, the first rais of the fleet, 
the grand admiral, the mufti, the ulemas of the law, and the judges, ac- 
cording to the Koran. We were filed, numbered, selected, and examined, 
as is done in the East at the sale of the Icoglans, or in America at the great 
market of black slaves. A profound silence reigned. Our eyes were fixed 
on the ground; our hearts beat. A voice was heard. It was that of the mi- 
nister of the marine, the first secretary of state. A name is pronounced: it 
is mine. Iwas desired to come forward; divers questions were put to mey 
as to my residence in England, my connexions, and my employments in 
that country. The minister terminated them by these amazing words, 
‘* You are free.” A soldier was ordered to take from my foot the iron ring; 
he obeyed, and advised me to go and thank the minister, who squeezed my 
hand, and said a number of obliging things. He then ordered the drago- 
man to conduct me to the house of the English consul. Joy had overflow- 
ed my heart the moment I could move my foot freely; but my second 
thought was for my unhappy companions, who, after what had happened, 
gave way, in their turn, to flattering hopes. I also hoped for their liberty; 
I walked slowly, and paused at every step, to see if they did not follow. But 
the order was given to conduct them to labour; their various employments 
were assigned to them, and they were obliged toset out. Isaw them with 
downcast heads, and eyes swelled with tears, sadly begin their march; they 
turned once again, squeezed my hand, bade me adieu, and disappeared. 
*<T was recalled to the marine, and the great magazine of prizes, to re- 
cover my effects, which were to be restored by order of government; but 
money, goods, baggage, all had been seized, plundered, carried off by the 
Turks and Moors, and I could recover nothing. I suffered this day an im- 
mense loss; the fruit of so many years of labour, of industry, of priva- 
tion, was gone. 1 had suffered a still more grievous loss, that of all my 


books and manuscripts.” [ T’o be continued. | 





CUSTOM OF UNCOVERING. 


THe custom of men sitting uncovered in church, is, certainly very de- 
cent, but not very ancient. Richard Cox, lord bishop of Ely, died 22d July, 
1581, and was afterwards very solemnly buried in his own cathedral. I 
have seen an admirable, fair, large old drawing, exhibiting in one view, his 


funeral procession, and, in another, the whole assembly (and, as appears - 


by the drawing, a very great one too) sitting in the choir, to hear the fune- 
ral sermon, all covered, and having their bonnets on. John Fox, the mar- 
tyrologist, died the 18th of April, 1587, and being then a very old man, he 
wore a strait cap, covering his head and ears, and over thata deepish 
crowned shallow-brimmed slouched hat. ‘This is the firsthat I have yet 
observed in any picture Peck’s Desiderata Curtosa. 
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christianity; as they could not but look with a jealous eye upona a 
teacher, who seemed to undervalue its efficacy, and to intend its I 
abrogation. They were not fully convinced of the important n 
truth—that “to obey is better than sacrifice; and their dis- t 
pleasure was excited by being told, that no outward sanctity, no C 
heartiess show of reverence for the Deity, no strictnéss of adhe- f 
rence to forms, though of divine appointment, could atone for the d 
wilful violation of any of those precepts of morality and piety, of v 
which external observances ought to be merely the signs. They a 
certainly were not prepared to hear “that circumcision availed u 
nothinw;” and they felt the most poignant disappointment at dis- v 
covering that their religious rites, instead of being made obliga- 

: tory upon the rest of mankind, were, for the future, to become un- p 
necessary even to themselves. They knew the Mosaic dispersa- n) 
tion to be of heavenly origin, and it was their pride and delight. ti 

{ The person calling himself the Messiah, in his addresses to the T 
people, annulled ancient institutions to which they were fondly ct 
attached; and laid additional stress upon others which were al-— m 
ready disagreeable to them. With the multitude, therefore, a th 
plausible argument was used;—“ Will God destroy his own work? th 
This man of Gallilee, who pretends to be the Christ, if he were m 
sent by God, would not set himself up in opposition to God’s or- ol 
dinances. He is an impostor, and we will not believe on him.” S tr 

It did not, moreover, serve to recommend the new dispensa- ni 
tion to the Jews, that the benefits to flow from it were to be uni- tk 
versally felt; although the words in which the original prophecy u 
was conveyed, clearly expressed that a// the nations of the earth ve 
were to be blessed in the Redeemer of Israel. Thé Jews, indeed, cl 
had little intercourse of a friendly kind with any of the nations it 
that surrounded them. By all of them they were despised; by €} 
: many of them they had been, at various times, cruelly oppressed; cf 
and while they must have considered it a palpable violation of the G 
law to admit the Gentiles to an unconditional participation in their th 
privileges, they must also have thought it disgraceful to be re- Ol 

: conciled with their inveterate enemies, without having exacted ; re 
the atonement, which, in conformity with the usual practice of ce 
nations, they regarded as justly their due. They had been ac- di 


castomed to look upon an affront offered to them as to be expi- 
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ated only by the utter destruction of those who offered it; and the 
many instances in which, as their history informs us, the wicked- 
ness of their neighbours had provoked the Almighty to command 
their destruction, and to make his chosen people the instrument 
of their punishment, encouraged the expectation that God would 
again fight on their side, and again enable them to triumph. The 
divine precepts— Love your enemies; do good to them that hate 
vou”’—had not found their way into Judza; and the Jews, as well 
as the rest of the world, thought themselves fully at liberty to 
usurp the peculiar attribute of the King of kings, and to execute 
vengeance on all who injured them. 

There was also another objection, which, though of slight im- 
portance during the life-time of our Lord, and before the scheme 
of christianity came to be fully understood, deserves to be men- 
tioned, on account of the consequences it afterwards produced: 
The Gentiles were not simply to be admitted into the christian 
covenant; they were to be admitted without being obliged to sub- 
mit to those forms and ceremonies which God had appointed for 
the proselytes to Judaism. They could not help thinking that, if 
the heathen could be entitled to all the blessings then offered to 
mankind without yielding to circumcision and the other legal 
observances, that moral and religious pre-eminence which they 
trusted they had maintained, would eventually be lost, and the 
name of Jew come to denote nothing more than the nation to which 
the individual who bore it belonged. It must have been most 
unpleasing to those who valued themselves upon being God’s fa- 
vourite people, and elevated above the rest of mankind by a pe- 
culiar revelation, and by laws and customs established by Heaven 
itself, to discover that the spiritual kingdom of Christ was to 
embrace the whole human race alike; and that they were to re- 
ceive no higher honours or rewards in it, than those to which the 
Gentiles might aspire. It must have mortified them to reflect, 
that the burden of the law had been borne by them in vain. And, 
on the whole, we cannot wonder that they did not witness without 
regret the disappointment of their long-cherished hopes of re- 
ceiving in the Messiah a prince and a conqueror, who should re- 
dress their wrongs and revenge their injuries; who should reign 
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“There were certainly opinions on the subject of an existence after 
death, among other ancient nations, as well as among the Jews. But the 
best of those opinions were removed far indeed from the pure doctrine of 


immortality which Jews and Christians embrace; and, though they had 
been much purer and more decided than they were, they were completely 
inefficient as practical doctrines, and were never promulgated, either to 
control the passions, or to influence the conduct of the people at large. 
They had a place neither in the religion nor in the morality of the western 
world; and in the east, they have been at all times employed to sustain the 
pride and tyranny of the superior orders, and to pervert rather than to 
ameliorate the characters of the multitude. 

‘‘ On the other hand, the believing Jew rested his fait» of immortality on 
the revelation of God, which was equally acceptable to every order of the 
people, and which was attested by every fact, on which the history of the 
government of his country depended.”’—p. 147 to 149. 


To those who had no notion of a future state, the account of 
the Messiah’s greatness must have seemed to apply to his earth- 
ly existence, or they must have been wholly unintelligible. Such 
persons could not imagine, how a man who had terminated a life 
of wretchedness by an ignominious death, could become the head 
of an empire which should extend over all the earth. They could 
not conceive how the followers of a Master, * who had not where 
to lay his head,” should be rewarded with honours so transcend- 
ant as those which they had been taught to expect; or how the 
meekest and the most unambit.ous of men could be appointed by 
God, to take vengeance upon his enemies and vindicate his of- 
fended laws. Those who thought not of that day of final retribu- 
tion which has been so clearly revealed to us, naturally expected 
a Saviour who was to descend, clothed in unwonted terrors, on 
the rebellious heathen, and triumphantly to rescue the people 
whom he had separated from their oppressors. They could not 
easily conceive how it was compatible with God’s promises, that 
the servants of their Messiah should forsake all to be entitled to 
follow him, and surrender every earthly comfort they enjoyed, 
and every hope they had so fondly cherished, that they might en- 
ter into his kingdom. The Redeemer, it is true, was at hand to 
explain all this to them; but numberless rooted prejudices were 
to be encountered; and there is more room to regret, than to be 
surprised, that the darkness was not dispelled. Let us imagine 
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ourselves placed in their situation; and inquire, whether, if infor- 
mation had been brought us, that an object on which we had fixed 
our hearts for ages, and which we had flattered ourselves was, at 


Jength, almost within our reach, could be obtained only in another 


world of which we had heard nothing distinctly,—and even there, 
only after a life of trouble and temptation here,—whether, I say, 
we should not have been somewhat startled, and have felt our 
constancy a good deal shaken? The Jews were as good in an- 
cient times as circumstances would permit; and they are not 
worse now than ought to be expected. 

The character of the Saviour had not been ascertained in the 
prophetical writings, so as to make an erroneous opinion respect- 
ing it inexcusable. To us, who contemplate the prophecies after 
they have been illustrated by events, he seems clearly enough re- 
vealed as “aman of sorrows;” but by them, who had not this 
assistance, the splendid descriptions of his glory in heaven were 
easily mistaken for allusions to his magnificence on earth. We 
are apt to forget, that the case of the Jews, with respect to the 
prophecies relating te the Messiah, once resembled ours at this 
moment, with respect to many of the predictions in the Revela- 
tions. Succeeding ages will probably be surprised at the num- 
ber of erroneous explanations of these which we daily see offered 
and received as extremely just. And whoever will give himself 
the trouble of considering the nature and design of prophecy, will 
allow that such must necessarily be the case. A prediction 
should be expressed in terms so precise, as to leave no doubt in 
the minds of those who witness its fulfilment, of its having been 
duly fulfilled; but it should not be so plainly expressed, as to give 


rise to a notion, that its completion can be brought about by hu- — 


man means alone, and by agents interested in the event. Had not 
this rule obtained, one of the most important distinctions between 
the oracles of the God of; Israel, and many of the celebrated ora- 
cles of heathen antiquity; and between the prophets of the Lord 
and the pagan soothsayers, could not have existed. By applying 
this rule to a passage we are about to transcribe, the reader will 
discover the infinite advantage which we of the present day pos- 
sess over all those, who did not live to witness the things which 
we have seen and heard. 

VOL. VI. 31 
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‘“‘ The prophecies which relate to christianity alone, and which cannot 
be intelligibly applied to any other subject, unquestionably furnish the 
chief argument for the authority of the gcspel, which can be derived — 
from prophetic revelation. Though originally so far obscure, as not to 
have deranged the order of human affairs, they appear, after the accom- 
plishment, to have been so clear and definite, as to be then distinctly 
seen to-have described the events to which they were intended to relate. 
Though they were taken separately, they would be so. They would have 
been so, though they had been delivered but a few years before their com- 
pletion. But most certainly the evidence which they afford us is far more 
conclusive, when we consider them as belonging to one continued series 
of prophecy concerning the same person and the same events—carried 
on, sometimes at near, and sometimes at remote intervals, from the be- 
ginning of the world to the close of the ancient revelation. 

‘< If some of them are more explicit than others, each of them reflects 
some degree of light on the rest; and the whole of them, when presented in 
one view, form a body of evidence for the truth of christianity, far more 
convincing than any proof which can result from the accomplishment of 
the clearest single prophecies, when unconnected with the rest of the 
series. 

‘** When we see the whole succession of ancient prophecies combined; 
collected at last from what superficial observers had regarded as detached 
or ambiguous predictions; and see how closely they are linked together, 
as prophecies of the Messiah’s kingdom,—how exactly they apply to the 
same events, in which they were all ultimately designed to terminate— 
how much light every successive prophecy reflects on the predictions given 
before—and with how much simplicity and depth of design, the form given 
them in the Old Testament scriptures is adapted to the original intentions 
of God, for the restoration of the human race;—it is impossible not to 
perceive, that the common objections made to prophecy are taken from 
the very circumstances, which most obviously indicate profound and un- 
erring wisdom. 

** He who will not believe that such a series of prophecy, clearly ful- 
filled, affixes the authority of God to that to which it bears testimony, or 
that a revelation, to which such a series of prophecy applies, is entitled te 
our faith and confidence, would not be easily convinced by any other spe- 
cies of proof which could be offered.”"——p. 454 to 456. 


It will be observed that, till after the death of our Redeemer, 
it was impossible to lay before any man such a body of evidence 
of this kind as that which has just been described, and which so 
many enlightened persons of our own time have disdainfully re- 
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jected. The Jews, then, before the .idvent, may well be ex- 
cused for having entertained an erroneous expectation; and surely, 
by a christian, the chief characteristic of whose profession is 
charity, prejudices so strung, and handed down through many ge- 
nerations, may be received as some palliation of the conduct of 
their descendants. 

If some among the Jews had’ been thoroughly enlightened by 
the gospel, we should have had a right to maintain that others 
ought to have been enlightened in a considerable measure; for 
the same sources of information were open to all. But all were 
nearly alike—the high and the low, the learned and the unlearn- 
ed, those who were the chosen followers and disciples of our 
Lord, and those who persecuted and rejected him—the whole 
nation, in short, was subjeet to deep-rooted prejudices, which, 
though fatal to many among them, were however necessary, that 
the purposes of God might be attained. Who was there, of the 
thousands who occasionally followed the steps and listened to the 
instructions of the blessed Jesus, who did it not in the hope that 
he would soon be induced to make himself known as a king; and, 
by the exercise of those miraculous powers of which they knew 
him to be possessed, to perform deeds like those of the days of 
old, and establish an universal dominion? Did the disciples, his 
companions in every toil and distress—those faithful servants of 
whose good qualities we have the fullest evidence, whose readiness 
to follow him at the risk of every earthly interest was so remarka- 
ble, and who had te incalculable advantage of being constantly 
admitted to his company and conversation; did they—even they, 
understand the nature of that kingdom which their Divine Mas- 
ter came to found? The reader of sacred history can tell you, 
that they continued, almost to the last, anticipating earthly ho- 
nours and distinctions as the reward of their services and attach- 
ment; and that even among them dissensions were excited by 
worldly ambition. The assistance of the Holy Spirit was neces- 
sary, to enable them to comprehend the real character and object 
of their Lord. In the prophetic song of Simeon, it is true, “ the 
Glory of Israel” is hailed as “ the ight which was to lighten the 
Gentiles;” but it was long before any of the apostles could ad- 
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mit the universality of Christ’s church; and longer still before 
they could all agree in admitting it. 

We know how they were all affected by the near prospect of 
his death; how—when his enemies seemed to prevail against him, 
and their hopes of empire appeared to be at an end, they all 
“ forsook him and fled.” Would they have forsaken him in his 
utmost need, had they been fully persuaded that he was “ the 
Christ, the Son of God?” Had their faith been such as it might 
have been, and as it afterwards became, “ though they had died 
with him, yet would they not have forsaken him.” But, like the 
rest, they distrusted his power to save himself and them. They 
had not yet been made to understand that, by the tragedy of hor- 
ror about to be performed, that which was spoken by the pro- 
phets would be fulfilled. Even after his death, when they must 
have recovered from their panic, they deeply regretted his 
loss, as that of “a prophet mighty in deed and word before 
God and all the people;” but they did not regard him as the Sa- 
viour. “ We trusted” (it is their own prophetic expression) 
“ we trusted that it had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel.” And surely, if this defection of the very disciples of 
our Lord admits of any excuse, something may justly be conced- 
ed in favour of the conduct of the great body of their country- 
men. These crucified him; those betrayed, deserted, and denied 
him. 

We pursue this ample theme no further. A complete treatise 
on such a subject is not to be expected within the limits to which 
we are®confined; and the reader’s own refiections will easily sup- 
ply much of that which we know to be wanting. Our purpose 
will be answered, if the claims of the descendants of the people 
of God to a somewhat larger portion of candour than they have 
hitherto experienced, should come to be impartially considered. 


Cape Diamond, the summit of the promonotory on which 
Quebec is situated, rises abruptly 365 feet above the river, and 
is fortified in the strongest manner, with a town, batteries and 
walls. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


A number of the most distinguished gentlemen in Virginic alt 
have recently established an 4gricultural Society. The zea! 
with which the individuals appear to be animated, and the prac- | |! 
tical knowledge displayed in their papers, bid fair to produce im- | 
portant results. We are indebted to a friend for the following 
copy of a communication from Col. Joun Taytor of Caroline, iy 
who is the president of the society, and author of the very useful 
essays on rural affairs, which are so well known under the title 
of “ Arator.” In publishing this paper we cannot avoid a com- 
parison between the Virginian liberality, and the little vanity of 
similar institutions in which information is hoarded up for years, 
in order that a voLUME may be produced. Communiter bona 
frofundere Deorum est, should be the motto of all societies of 
this description; and we shall take great pleasure in promoting | 
the views of the patriotic gentlemen of the south, by recommend- 
ing their example to our brethren of the east, the west, and the 
north. 


THE NECESSITIES, COMPETENCY, AND PROFIT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


However superfluous it may seem to the learned, an inculcation of cor- 
rect elementary ideas of agriculture, will be highly useful to the ignorant. 
Even a profound geologist, or a skilful chemist, if he is an agriculturist, 
may derive some benefit from practical essays, referring to the surface of 
the earth, and the visible course of vegetation. Milton makes an angel a 
warn Adam against star gazing, and Eve damned mankind by an intem- | 
perate curiosity for unprofitable knowledge. Tobe diverted from the use 
of warmth, by contemplating the sun, or from a thrifty cultivation of plants, 
by profound researches after their food, would evince a disregard to these 
admonitions. By shooting our thoughts on the wings of imagination into the 
regions of abstruse knowledge or equivocal conjecture, far beyond press- 
ing necessities and immediate benefits, we should advance in the improve- 
ment of agriculture, as a student would advance in arithmetic by begin- 
ning with algebra. An attempt to soar at a bound to the summit of agricul- 
tural science, would retard a progress, step by step; and by suffering our 
attention to be absorbed: by the end, we should be seduced into a forget- 
fulness of the means. Whatever useful results may occasionally proceed 
from profound inquiries into the arcana of agriculture, it is not improper 
to moderate the disposition of the human mind for penetrating into obsen- 
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rity, and discovering secrets, by shedding new light upon known truths, 
and soliciting a greater respect for acknowledged facts. We are mere 
pleased with being reminded of what we know, than with being instructed 
in that of which we are ignorant. Intellectual contemplation is some- 
times an obstacle to judicious exertion, and too often alluring as an agree- 
able luxury, instead of being devoted to beneficial effects. New attitudes 
may recal us toa more careful consideration of old certainties, and rouse 
us to efforts, which lead to the beneficial employment of present time, and 
save us from the disappointment of distant anticipations. The food of 
plants, like that of man, is sufficiently known for general use; they are 
nourished by rich earth, as men are by fat meat; and whatever benefits 
may ensue in particular cases from abstruse prescriptions, yet an exchange 
of ‘the plainer suggestions of nature, for the conjectural diet of the most 
profound physicians, would hardly add to the general health of either. Had 
we exhausted the obvious means for improving the state of our agricul- 
ture, and propelled it to the point of perfection to which these can con- 
duct it, imagination might give itself the rein, dive into theories, and soar 
in speculation, after discovery—but where it now stands we must start, 
before we can gain the station, which may suggest other resources, in- 
spired by necessity, or derived from new circumstances. These conside- 
rations have suggested the propriety of treating of agriculture, in a state 
of infancy or decay, rather than as having arrived at a great degree of per- 
fection; and of preferring an attempt to awaken the mind to a more atten- 
tive contemplation of what it knows, to adventuring upon the more ardu- 
ous task of bestowing recondite instructions, of which it may be unwilling 
toaccept. ‘J tell you that which you yourselves do know.” 


The Necessities of Agriculture. 


These are fertility, tools, industry and houses. Without fertility, tools 
are useless; without tools, industry must fall; without industry, fertility 
and tools are unproductive; and without houses, crops are lost and stocks 
perish. A capacity in land to produce something, does not satisfy an in- 
dispensable necessity of agriculture. It must produce enough to defray 
all the expenses of cultivation, tosupply the inevitable wants of the labour 
employed on it, and to pay the taxes. Ifit produces less, the farmer must 
perish, or resort to some other mode of subsistence. Hunger, the loosest 
professor of moral rectitude, must become his preceptor; and the poverty 
arising from heartless attempts to gain subsistence, is his last comforter. 
No refuge exists from a calamity, produced with inflexible certainty by 
an insufficiency in the soil to supply him with necessaries, but to desert 
his home, to enlist under the banaer of vice, or to improve his land. The 


insufficiency of a great number of farms in Virginia to yield the bare ne- — 


cessaries recited, must drive many farmers to one of these remedies. The 
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first is a Voluntary banishment from our country and our friends; the se- 
cond, a banishment from heaven; and the third, an exertion of a strong, 
virtuous and patriotic mind. The success of the last is certain, if we use 
the means placed by Providence within our reach. Land, in proportion 
to our numbers, abounds; nor are we less bountifully endowed with sim- 
ple means for its improvement, which carefully husbanded, and skilfully 
applied, will save us from exile or guilt, and bestow upon us subsistence 
and wealth. 

These means are, manuring, good ploughing, grass seeds sown with ar 
upon small grain, and inclosing. An opinien exists, that the common re- 
sources for manuring, are scanty, and unequal to the end of fertilizing a 
poor soil. This opinion is the offspring of a want of industry or skill to 
collect, or combine them with the other specified means. The Deity, far 
from committing an egregious blunder in balancing expenditure and sup- 
ply, has provided the latter amply for the encouragement and reward of 
industry. By absolute sterility, nothing is produced, and of course nothing 
is furnished for improvement; but whatever be the degree of productiveness, 
it furnishes resources for improvement, which will exceed the expenditure 
of the soil. By preserving every species of litter, especially cornstalks, and 
applying it before or about the commencement of fermentation; by penn- 
ing every species of stock in summer, slightly littering their pens even 
with leaves or broom straw, and folding them on litter in winter: and by 
preserving the manure arising from both means from being wasted by pre- 
mature putrescence or evaporation, a poor farm may be gradually improv- 
ed, until it will yield internal resources, adequate to a copious annual ma- 
nuring of one-seventh at least of its arable contents. 

Such cultivation, as will produce both subsistence and an improvemeni 
of the soil, is indispensable to any tolerable system of agriculture. On 
rich lands, that which is bad, applied to a large space, or that which is good, 
applied to a small one, may yield subsistence; but a large space of poor 
land badly cultivated, or a small one well cultivated, are equally incom- 
petent to the object. A multitude of farms in Virginia are so exhausted 
as to be unable to supply the wants of their cultivators, the expenses of 
cultivation, and the taxes. Good ploughing is an essential ally of ma- 
nuring, for redeeming their owners from a state of bondage to indigence. 
Not that kind of ploughing by which the earth is exposed to reiterated 
strokes of the sun, or a thin soil is exchanged fora barren one, by a deep 
reversal of a level surface; but that, which by the use of marrow ridges, 
will diminish the injury fram too mnch heat, deepen the soil by a revolu- 
tion between ridges and furrows, and admit gradually of being very deep, 
without exchanging a surface having some fertility. for a substratum hav- 


ing none. 
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The efficacy of good ploughing towards fertilizing the earth, depends 
in a great degree upon embalming a mass of vegetable matter below the 
surface, and thus protecting it against the depredations of heat, moisture, 
and air, until its essence is caught and absorbed by the crop, instead of 
being evaporated into the atmosphere. Manure is vegetable matter, and 
of course vegetables are manure. By sowing grass seeds with grain, we 
prepare a coadjutor for the plough, from which it derives its chief effici- 
ency in fertilizing the earth; and provide a copious supply of food for other 
vegetables, which, like fish, subsist and fatten by eating each other. 

Inclosing vastly accelerates the process for fertilizing the soil, by in- 
creasing the quantity of vegetable matter or manure to be consigned to 
the plough. To practice it successfully, however, it must be combined 
with some resource equivalent to the loss of the scanty pasturage, from 
which it excludes the emaciated cattle. Artificial grazing and hay mea. 
dows, of high er low land, is a resource, by which, whilst nineteen acres 
are manuring themselves, without human toil, one may be made to pro- 
duce more grass, than the whole twenty now do; and stocks of every kind 
may be thus rendered infinitely more valuable, both for furnishing subsis- 
tence to man, and for fertilizing the earth. 

, Such are the elementary principles for coming at the first necessity of agri. 
culture, which, if too simple for a country, wherein this science exists in 
practical perfection, may yet be more suitable for our circumstances, than 
the chymical experiments of Sir Humphrey Davy himself. ‘The vast por- 
tion of our lands deficient in fertility, ought to be the object of solicitude. 
and a mode within the reach of every farmer, for removing this barrier to 
his prosperity, and destroyer of his hopes, is preferable to a vain reliance 
upon gypsum, lime or marl, so generally unattainable; or to curious inqui- 
rers after new discoveries, so frequently abortive. From an experience 
of many years, during the use of several hundred tons, I believe that 
even gypsum, the prince of mineral manures, whatever may be its tempo- 
yary effect, will have no lasting influence in fertilizing a farm, unless it is 
associated with the four specified means. Then, indeed, it becomes an 
ally, which will accelerate a victory they are able to gain in its absence, 
but to which gypsum is wholly incompetent without their assistance. 

This plain and practicable mode of coming at the cardinal agricultural 
necessity, is not less adapted for feeding the moral nature of man, than 
for supplying his physical wants. Hope, however liable to be mortified by 
disappointment, or satiated by gratification, continues to animate the hu- 
man mind, and will forever be the best source of human happiness. A 
discovery by which it might be constantly enlivened, without being dis- 
couraged by fruitless efforts; and constantly gratified, without being cloy- 
ed; would satisfy the ntmost wish to which man can aspire, and disclose 
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the utmost felicity, of which he is capable. Some approach towards this 
moral longitude, is made by the farmer who gradually enriches his land. 
Though fruition increases, as he proceeds, it generates new hopes, and 
kindles new ardour; nor will he in fertilizing his land, during the longest 
life, have occasion, like a satiated conqueror, to weep, because he has 
nothing more to attain. 

Tools are a necessity of agriculture, next tofertility. I will not assert, 
that the difference between a water mill and a mortar for reducing corn to 
meal, could be used as a just illustration of the difference in effect be- 
tween an excellent stock of agricultural tools, and those now used in the 
state. But as I admit my own title to a share of the censure, I may say, 
that our tools are extremely defective. Even Freeborn’s cast iron ploughs, 
of his largest size (a recent invention) saves one half of the labour ne- 
cessary to do the same work, with those I used a few years past, which 
were at least equal to the average of the ploughs used in the whole state. 
This immense saving results in some measure, from the superior facility 
with which they work, but chiefly from the superior efiect of the work 
itself, which renders the customary repetitions, not only superfluous, 
but pernicious. These ploughs remove the necessity of repeated ex- 
posure to the sun and laceration of roots, required by bad ploughs, and 
bestow a larger crop from diminished labour. The loss from bad ploughs, 
and from the deficiencies of other tools, weighs heavily upon private in- 
dustry and national prosperity. To exchange this silly debit for the gain 


arising from good tools, would manifestly produce both a private and pub-- 


lic profit of double the loss. My unskilfulness in mechanism, and inexpe- 
rience of the great variety of agricuitural tools, compels me to regret an 
inability to display the vast importance of this subject. But I am so tho- 
roughly impressed with it, by the inefficacy of most of the tools we pos- 
sess, and the total absence of many, undoubtedly, of great value, that I 
believe a tool office, for effecting improvements unclogged by monopoly, 
and collecting foreign models, which might be used with impunity, would 
be more useful than the patent office for new inventions. A practical 
agricultural commissioner, whose duty it should be to collect and try agri- 
cultural tools in use throughout the world, applicable to our circumstan- 
ces; at the public expense; and to make annual experimental reports of 
their efficacy, might be a great national benefit. Blinded perhaps by fer- 
vour, I do not discern that even this suggestion is extravagant or imprac- 
ticable; but one plainly practicable, and not less beneficial to Virginia, 
may perhaps obtain more approbation. The imperfect state of our tools, 
will be perceived every where, by mixing with the class of farmers of in- 
ferior wealth, but of high national importance, and much individual me- 
rit. They have no means of travelling abroad to look for them, and if 
they had, it would be better to find them at home. Next in importance 
VOL. VI. 3K 
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to arms for defending our country, should be instruments for cultivating 
it; and the latter enhance the value of the former, in the degree that they 
render the country more worthy of being defended. Next also to im- 
proving the soil, this object deserves the attention of our society, and the 
fitness of Richmond for effecting it, looks us full in the face. Water, 
wood, iron, coal, and a wide communication with the state, decide it to 
be the proper place for the experiment: and with adequate funds, the so- 
ciety might awaken a degree of individual enterprise, not liable to the in- 
ertness of public undertakings, which might contribute largely towards di- 
minishing a national misfortune; and become a nest from which would is- 
sue broods for propagating throughout the state samples which might re- 
lieve us from it entirely. Asan humble illustration of the importance of 
tools, drafts of three, namely, a plough for opening a furrow ~:. a ridge for 
planting corn by a string, a skimmer, and a pronged hoe, are herewith for- 
warded. They are very simple instruments, and yet by the first, the corn 
ground receives a valuable working when it is ploughed; by the second, 
one-third ofthe labour formerly applied to its cultivation is saved; and by 
the third, at least half of that usually applied to raising and scattering ma- 
nure. [To be continued. ] 





SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 


Dr. Tuomas Wuarton, of Woodstock, (Vir.) has confined in 
a wire cage two live rattle snakes, a male and female; the male 
has nine rattles, the female seven; the male black, the female of 
a yellowish cast. The male was put in the cage on the 5th of 
August; it was quite cross the first day. On the 6th the female 


was put in, and appeared quite passive, but in a few minutes she 
showed her anger in biting a mouse that was put in soon after 
her; the’ little creature’s fate was anticipated—it died in less 
than a minute. On the 7th, a large rat was put in with them; it 
dic not appear in the least daunted, but made a most spirited at- 
tack upon the rattle of the male, and bit off one half of it: at this 
time it received a bite from the female, which enraged it more, 
and it made a second attack upon the male, and bit off the balance 
of the rattle entire. While in this act, it received two bites from 
the male, and was immediately taken out, and put in a wire trap, 
to observe what effect the bites would have on it, and, to the as- 
tonishment of all who witnessed the scene, it sustained no injury. 
The snakes now appear quite harmless. The doctor intends pre- 
senting them to the proprietor of the Alexandria museum. | 











PROGRESS OF BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


Public Instruction.—WE are sorry to observe in that part of 
the Report of the British and Foreign School Society, which re- 
lates to France, that the cause of public instruction appears to 
have experienced a retrograde movement in that country. It is 
said that two-thirds of the children in France, who are “ of age to 
attend schools,’ and who amount to “ upwards of two millions, 
are growing up in ignorance; and of the whole mass of the inha- 
bitants of France, about sixteen millions are unable to read or to 
write.” In the Report of the Parisian Society for Elementary In- 
struction, many important facts are disclosed respecting the pre- 
sent intellectual state of the French; we are told that, in the anci- 
ent province of Berry, “ there is not always a single school for 
every twenty villages; that instruction is often restricted to read- 
ing; that one-tenth only learn reading and arithmetic; that it is 
difficult to find persons to fill the office of mayor, who have so 
much education; and certain individuals exercise that office, al- 
though unable to read.” 


ee 


Report of the committee of the House of Commons on the em- 
ployment of boys in the sweeping of chimneys.—The evidence be- 
fore parliament amply proves, in the first place, that the trade 
cannot possibly be taught, by the mildest master, without extreme 
suffering on the part of the infant-learner; that great and unne- 
cessary cruelties are practised by many, to cblige the reluctant ap- 
prentice to mount the disgusting and dangerous passage; that, 
when taught, the boy is liable to be suffocated, or to be burnt, or 
to be jammed to death; that infants so young as five years old are 
often employed; that they are frequently decoyed from work- 
houses, and stolen from their parents; that their growth is stunt- 
ed, their health injured, their limbs deformed, and their lives 
shortened; and that, even if they survive, most of them are pre- 
vented, by the increase of their size, and by the overstocking of 
the tradé, from continuing in it, and are turned adrift with bad 
habits, a decayed constitution, and an untutored mind, again to 
begin the world in some other calling, or not finding any, to pick 
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up an idle and a scanty pittance by beggary, or an immoral and 
adventurous subsistence by theft. It is fully proved, inthe second 
place, that Smart’s machine can sweep ninety-five out of every 
hundred chimneys, in as clean a manner, as efficiently, and as 

_cheaply as if performed by boys; and that the remainder, which 
generally occur in the houses of the opulent, and which are most 
dangerous for boys to climb, may be cleaned by other and unex- 
pensive means. 


---— es + 


MODERN POETRY. 


PARNASSUS, at present, is divided into parti-coloured fields of 
separate hues, which, at a distance, give it the appearance of a 
corn country. Or it may be compared to a chess-board, where a 
good deal depends upon the dexterous moves of booksellers. The 
poets themselves have their respective attributes as distinct and 
settled as those of the nine Muses. Waiter Scott should never be 
painted without the herald’s office in the back ground—at least 
when he sits as a poet. Lord Byron should be presented dining 
in state upon his own heart, before a numerous and delighted as- 
sembly. Mr. Moore should be drawn with a rose in one hand, and 
a bulbul perched on the other. Mr. Crabbe sweeping a dirty gar- 
ret, and shaking his head philosophically over every. stain in the 
floor, while a volume of Malthus peeps out from his pocket. 
Campbell, clearing Johnson’s Dictionary of inelegant words, until 
it is reduced within the compass of twelve pages. Mr. Wilson; 
putting forth laurel branches from an hospital window, and Dr. 
Mead looking on him with astonishment. Mr. Southey, crowned 
with a paper cap made out of his earlier productions. Mr. Hogg. 
seeing Satan’s invisibie world through a Scotch mist; and Mr. 
Wordsworth, accompanied by the Solitary, inviting them all to 
take an excursion with him to refresh and vary their ideas. 





Mr. Youn, of Philadelphia, has been fined $300and sentenced 
to hard labour for three years, for seducing and carrying away 
three people of colour. 
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ANECDOTE. 


LorD Norru, at the close of his life, was affected with the total 
loss of sight. At Bath he met col. Barré, who had been his warm 
opponent in the house of Commons, who was also blind. On being 
introduced to each other, lord North said, “ Colonel, you and I 
have been at variance; but I believe there are no two persons in 
the world who, after all, would be more glad to see each other.”’ 





CAPTAIN SYMMES TO DR. MITCHILL. 
CIRCULAR. 


Light gives light to light discover—“ ad infinitum.” 


St. Louis, (Missouri Territory), North America, 
April 10, A. D. 1818. 
To all the World! 

' I peciare the earth is hollow, and habitable within; con- 
taining a number of solid concentric spheres, one within the other, 
and that it is open at the poles twelve or sixteen degrees. I 
pledge my life in support of this truth, and am ready to explore 
the hollow, if the world will support and aid me in the under- 
taking. 

JOHN CLEVES SYMMES, of Ohio, 
Late captain of infantry. 

N.B. I have ready for the press, a Treatise on the Principles 
of Matter, wherein I show proofs of the above positions, account 
for various phenomena, and disclose Dr. Darwin’s golden secret. 

My terms are, the patronage of this and the new worlds. I de- 
dicate my labours to my wife and her ten children. I select Dr 
S. L. Mitchill, sir H. Davy, and baron Alexander de Humboldt, 
as my protectors. 

I ask one hundred brave companions, well equipped, to 
start from Siberia inthe fall season, with reindeers and sleighs, 
on the ice of the frozen sea. I engage we find warm and rich 
land, stocked with thrifty vegetables, and animals, if not men, on 
reaching one degree northward of latitude 32. We will return in 
the succeeding spring. J.C. 5. 

To S. L. Mitchill, F.R.S. &c. 






















DR. MITCHILL TO CAPTAIN SYMMES. 


Tue following letter has appeared in the public journals, and ‘we belieye 
it may be relied upon as an authentic production from the pen of ‘ one of 
the men, who honour America most by his information and talents;” and 
who has “‘a great share in the new glory which awaits our country.”* 
The letter from the explorer will be found (ante p. 445), and we thought 
we had saved the learned professor the trouble of writing a reply, by our 
voluntary communication on this important scheme. (vide ante p. 123.) 
But some men will manage their own affairs intheirownway. The doc- 
tor is aworthy old gentleman, and whether he encourage the wild adven- 
tures of Symmes, or flatter the ‘dear girls’ of New York, we believe he 
means no harm to any bedy. His first object is to gratify a most inordi- 
nate vanity, but in seeking the means of administering to this passion, it 
must be admitted by all that Dr. Mitchill has done the state some service. 


New York, 16th June, 1818. 


Sirn—The important enterprise sketched in your letter lately 
received by me from St. Louis, brings to my recollection several 
facts and occurrences relative to the polar regions of our planet. 

You doubtless know the zeal and perseverance with which our 
countryman John Churchman, urged to Congress and to other bo- 
dies, the importance of a voyage toward the North Pole. His object 
was to find the magnetic pole of the earth, which he affirmed to 
be several degrees from the axis on which it scems to revolve. 
But he did not live long enough to prove his doctrine, nor to as- 
certain the revolutions of his magnetic poles around the two ex- 
tremities of the globe’s axis. I remember him very well. His 
book is extant. | 

The departure of the ice in vast masses from the arctic re- 
gions, beganto excite general attention in 1805. During that year 


* See a philosophical letter from “the president of the Institute of 
France to the president of the Lyceum at New York,” which will, no 
doubt, be answered in kind. It has been given to the public by our learn- 
ed doctor, under the pretence that it ‘“‘sheds much light upon the enter- 
prise under major Long;”’ although the name of that gentleman does not 
occur, nor is his enterprise mentioned in the epistle. 
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I investigated the subject, and wrote a memoir upon the Green- 
land ice, which overspread the northern Atlantic ocean, and cool- 
ed the. water and the atmosphere enough to be felt in our climate 
as far south at least as 40 deg. north. I consider the Gulf stream 
as acting by its current to carry the ice away to the eastward, and 
by its warmth to melt it. Thereby this marine river saves the 
bays and harbours of our coast from obstruction and blockade by 
these congealed masses. This essay, with the testimony of many 
ship masters, is registered in the tenth volume of the Medical 
Repository. | . 

A few evenings ago, captain White, now of New York, told 
me he had; in the year 1774, penetrated on a whaling expedition 
as far as 82° 30’ north. He was incompassed by floating fields of 
ice. The water of the ocean frequently curdled or thickened to 
icy crystals between them. The ship’s rudder was unhung and ta- 
ken on board, as being of no use; and the needle of the com- 
pass became torpid, or sluggish, to such a degree, that there was 
a necessity to shake the card, for rousing and waking it up, as it 
were. 

I wish success to the enterprise of the English for visiting once 
more the high latitudes. It would be gratifying to me that the 
inhabitants of our continent, which reaches very far to the north, 
should be foremost in exploring its extent and boundary. Men of 
ardour in the cause, and of hardy resolution, and of prudent fore- 
sight, are the proper persons for engaging in such adventures. 

There have been various speculations, on the constitution of 
the internal nucleus, or core of the earth; some considering it as 
occupied by solid rock, others by water, and others again by fre. 
Ulysses is represented by Homer as penetrating to the nether 
abodes by the way of Cimmeria—and Mneas is said by Virgil to 
have descended to the lower regions at 4vernus. Dante has 
given a map, or profile, of the spaces between the crust of the 
globe and its centre of gravity, as an embellishment to his poem 
Inferno. 

But all these are visions of the imagination, or fictions of poetry: 
we stand in need of better information; one actual explorer would 
be better than a thousand inventors of stories. 


ee: 
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448 APPROACHES TO THE NORTH POLE. 


How rare and extraordinary would it be to converse with you, 





on your re-appearance from the internal worlds! I told captain 
Lewis and captain Riley, on the return of the former from the 
northwest coast of America, and the latter from the frightful de- 
serts of Africa, that I beheld them as, in some sort, visiters from 
another sphere; so would you really be after the performance of 
the project contained in your letter. Adieu, and be happy! 


SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 
John Cleves Symmes, Esq. 


FORMER APPROACHES TO THE NORTH POLE. 


Cox. Beaumont, in his edition of the work of the hon. Daines 
Barrington, upon the possibility of approaching the North Pole, 
after recording, at some length, the different latitudes which are 
said to have been reached by navigators referred to, recapitulates 
them as follows, taking credit for nearly a degree to the northward 
of their several situations, because the blink or glare of the pack- 
ed ice is distinguishable at this distance when the weather is 
pretty fair. 


Captain John Reed, : - - 80° 5° 
Captain Thomas Robinson, {for three weeks), 81 
Captain John Phillips, - : - 81 odd min. 
James Hutton, Jonathan Wheatly, Thomas Roumhson, 

John Clark, (four instances), - - 81 30 
Captains Cheyne and Thew, (two instances), 82 
Clymy and David Boyd, (two instances), - 82 odd min. 
Mr. George Ware, - - - 82 15 
Mr. John Adams and James Montgomery, (two in- 

stances), - - - 83 
Mr. James Watt, lieutenant of the British navy, 83 30 
Five ships in company with Hans Derrick, - 86 


Captain Johnson and Mr. Dallie, (two instances, to 
which, perhaps, may be added captain Monson as a 
third,) - - - - - 88 


Relation of the two Dutch masters to captain Goulder, 89 
Dutch relation to Mr. Grey, - - - 89 30 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A VIEW OF THE FALLS IN CONNECTICUT RIVER. 
(Which embellishes the present No. of Tur Port Fouto.) 


TueEse falls are between the towns of Montague and Gill, Franklin 
county, eight miles from the north line of the state. The height of the 
main fall is considerably increased by an artificial dam, and the perpendi- 
cular descent is thirty feet. The water continues falling and broken near- 
ly two miles. The width of the river at the falls is forty rods. Above the 
cataract it flows in a direction nearly northwest; but a few rods below this 
it is forced. by a precipitous hill, to make a curve to the left of ninety de- 
grees. Standing on the northeast shore, onelevated ground where the 
present view was taken, and a few rods below the falls, you can see the ri- 
ver above, more than a mile, perfectly calm to the very verge of the cata- 
ract; and below, an equal distance, in much commotion among the broken 
rocks. In front, you have the falls, presenting at most seasons, an unbro- 
ken sheet of water, except where the view is interrupted by two small 
rocky islands; one of which extends a few feet beyond the verge of the ca- 
taract, and can be reached by a canoe in safety. These islands, and an- 
other, thirty rods below, are picturesque and interesting objects, and add 
much to the view. 


The country, on the opposite side of the river, is, in a great measure, 


uncultivated, except a narrow tract on the bank, where a few buildings 
and the locks of a canal appear. Standing on the southwest shore, you 
can have a partial view of the falls, and on the opposite side of the river, 
you see a handsome amphitheatre of greenstone hills, through which a 
small river empties into the Connecticut, at the bend of the last below the 


cataract. 
E. H. 


Deerfield, (Mass.) 1818. 





A private letter from the expedition lately fitted out by the 
British government, dated Ist of August, lat. 75, 48, N. long. 61, 
30, W. says— I have but a few moments to tel you, that we 
have now every prospect of success; the ice is caring away fast, 
and the wind is at N.E. Our variation observed on the ice, 88, 
13. We have killed a whale, and laid in a stock of blubber for 
our winter’s fuel.” 

VOL. VI. 




















USEFUL ARTS. 


A Lactometer.—Mr. Fane, president of an agricultural society in 
G.B. has discovered a method of ascertaining the comparative va- 
lue of the milk of each cow in a dairy. The principle of the inven- 
tion is, that if milk is poured into a glass, and suffered to remain, 
the division between the cream that swims upon it, and the milk be- 
low, will be so plain and evident, that the depth of the cream may 
be easily measured; of course, if the milk of any cow produce 
more cream than that of any other cow, the difference may be 
correctly ascertained.* This may be done ‘in any glass vessel 
having upright sides: a tumbler, for instance, or, what is better, 
one of those glasses in which shopkeepers preserve their sugar 
plums, and such like wares. If the depth of milk poured into’a 
glass, be exactly 62th inches, every }th of an inch in depth of 
the cream, swimming upon it, will be equal to 2 per cent. of 
the amount of the whole of the milk. 

The apparatus, made by Mr. Newman, consists of tubes of 
glass about ¢ an inch in diameter, and about 4 inches long, fixed 
upright in a wooden frame, each tube having a line round it, 
marked exactly 10 inches from the bottom. At milking time, 
each tube is filled up to the line with the milk of a cow; after 
standing twelve hours, the cream, which floats upon the milk, is 
measured by a scale of 10 parts to an inch. As the whole depth 
of the milk and cream is 10 inches, each division will represent 
1 fer cent. of the whole; of course, if the milk given by a cow at 
a meal is one gallon, or eight pints, and the thickness of the 
cream that floats upon it measures 14 divisions, multiply the 
number of pints of milk (8) by the depth of the cream (14) and 
the result will be, that the produce of the cream of that meal is 
112, or one pint ,42;. Care must be taken to fill the tube as soon 
as the pai! is taken from under the cow; for if any delay takes 
place, some of the cream will have ascended towards the top. 


* It is said that the milk of some cows produces no cream. It contri- 
butes, therefore, nothing to the butter, and must be an incumbrance in 
the churn. Such cows may be discovered by the invention of Mr. Fane, 
and they should be set apart for the butcher. Ep. P. F. 
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The milk should be taken from the middle of the pail, and pour- 
ed into the tube without froth, which is done by dipping a cream- 
pot below the froth, and filling the tube from thence, after having 
struck off the froth with the blade of a knife. 

Rich milk is. not white but brown, as is evident by comparing 
the milk of different cows when in the glass tubes; by the colour 
of the milk a tolerable estimate may be formed of its produce in 
cream. The richness of the cream may also be estimated by the 
colour of the cream floating in the tubes. The best Alderney 
cream has a yellow hue, almost as deep as the flower of the but- 
tercup, while the cream of a Holderness cow, fed upon sour 
grains, is as white as chalk, asthe cream separates itself. Rich 
milk first becomes white, and then takes a bluish hue. 

Fattening of Hogs-—A practice has recently found its 
way into Essex, and the other parts of England, of fattening 
swine, which has been found extremely beneficial: viz. that of 
feeding large hogs in separate stalls, so constructed that the ani- 
mal can, at his pleasure, conveniently rise up or lie down, but 
cannot turn round. A Mr. Pattison, of Malden, observes, that 
they will thrive faster in this manner than in any other way. The 
stalls are upon an inclined plane from the head to the tail of the 
animal, and are cleaned out every day. Barley meal mixed with 
water is the food, and this farmer says, he will engage that a pig 
forward in flesh, weighing 70lbs. shall, in twenty-eight days, in- 
crease in weight to 140lbs.: the gain of 70lbs. live weight may be 
called 45lbs. dead, which at 8d. per Ib. is 7s. 6d. sterl. per week. 
The quietness of these styes cause them to fatten more quickly, 
as they have only to eat and sleep. 

Mr. Arthur Young supposes the most profitable method of 
converting grain of any kind into food for hogs, is,to grind it into 
meal, and mix this with water in the proportion of five bushels 
to one hundred gallons, stirring it thoroughly several times.a day 
for three weeks in cold weather, or for a fortnight in a warmer 
season, by which it will have fermented well, and become acid; 
till which time it is not ready to give. This mixture must always 
be stirred immediately before feeding, and two or three-cisterns 
should be kept for fermenting in this manner, and giving the 
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grain whole, or partially ground, is so profitable, that whoever 
tries it once, will not, he thinks, be apt to change it. The food, of 
whichever kind, must be given to animals in such sufficiently 
short intervals, as to keep them ina state of rest: since on this 
principle it is that they become fat in an expeditious manner. 

Method of making Leather impervious to water —The New 
England fishermen preserve their boots tight against water, by 
the following method, which, it is said, has been in use among 
them above an hundred years. A pint of boiled linseed oil, half a 
pound of mutton suet, six ounces of clean bees wax, and four 
ounces of rosin, are melted and well mixed over a fire. Of this, 
while warm, not so hot as may burn the leather, with a brush, lay 
plentifully on new boots and shoes, when they are quite dry 
and clean. The ieather is left pliant: fishermen stand in their 
boots, in water, hour after hour, without inconvenience. For three 
years past, all my shoes, even of calf-skin, have been so served; 
and have, in no instance, admitted water to pass through the 
leather. It is also a good salve—a basilicon. 

Gathering Potatoes.—It has been affirmed that potatoes keep 
best when gathered damp, with considerable earth adhering to 
them. It is said that if they are housed when clean and dry; they 
soon become spongy, and cut, when boiled, like a piece of liver. 
This, though contrary to the generally received opinion, is cer- 
tainly worth the experiment. 


CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTE. ' 


Wuen lord Amherst, on his return from his late embassy ta 
China, mentioned to Bonaparte that the interesting people of the 
Loo Choo islands, according to captain Hall’s account, used nei- 
therarms nor money, Bonaparte broke forth— No arms! Sacre! 
how do they carry on war then?” When the same circumstances 
were related to the chancellor of the exchequer, he exclaimed— 
“No money! bless me! how do they carry on the government?” 
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THE LONGITUDE. 


The following is an extract of a letter from an American gentleman now 
m England, to Dr. Joel Abbott, of this state, dated 18th May, 1818. 


[FROM THE SAVANNAH REPUBLICAN. | 


“On my return to this place a few days ago, I learned from some of my 
American acquaintances, that a new instrument for the discovery of longi- 
tude, made by a Mr. Wood, of this place, had excited considerable atten- 
tion, and some speculation among the savans. Your name was mentioned, 
and it was said the instrument was made on a theory, or principles sug- 
gested by you—but in opposition to this, Mr. Wood contended, he had 
thought of and lectured on the subject twelve or fourteen years ago. I 
said you had made a short communication of your theory in the Medical 
Repository, at an anterior period, and on inquiring of a friend of mine in 
this place, I was fortunate enough to find the volume containing your pa- 
per. He was kind enough to lend it to me, and it has been forwarded to 
Mr. Rush, in London. He, with our countryman, Dr. Henry Jackson, is 
attending to the subject, and will enforce your claims. There is surely, 
some mystery in this affair, and this will be the more evident, from the ex- 
tract with which I shall forward you; although Mr. Wood admits, he had 
thought of the subject so many years, he says he never made an instrument 
for testing his theory until he saw Dr. Hall’s last year. 

‘‘ This instruinent (Wood’s) I have seen. To the one described by you, 
it has little resemblance in mechanism, whatever affinity it may have in 
principle. From a little I have seen of Dr. Hall’s, he seems to think he 
has been infringing on your fair claims; and it appears to me there is pi- 
racy some where. It seems most evident there is collusion and fraud some 
how or other. 

** The fact is somewhat singular, that two such important instruments as 
the quadrant and the one just noticed, should have originated in our coun- 
try, and the merit of both discoveries are claimed in this. But, my good sir, 
these are not the only instances of that unwilling spirit on the part of the 
English to allow the Americans that fair meed of praise to which their ge- 
nius, talents, and enterprize may entitle them. They would, if they dared, 

assert, as Monsieur Buffon did of the animals of the new world, that the 
mind of an American is modelled differently from theirs; and, that it is in- 
capable of attaining the same powers of research or judgment. Facts 
strangely prove the contrary, and the films of prejudice which covers their 
mind’s-eye, must and will be removed. The people of this country, I find, 
after a residence of two years, in various parts of it, are jealous of our ri- 
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sing greatness; and the old leaven from which sprang the revolution, and 
all its blessings, is still fermenting. To this paltry—this mean and petty 
spirit may be attributed the disinclination in the English to allow any 
thing excellent, or ingenious, or praise-worthy, to originate with the Ame- 
ricans. In the science of war, the late contest taught them a lesson which 
they have not forgotten, and however galling to their feelings, they are 
obliged to admit that the boy had grown a man! +To return to the sub- 
ject which induced me to address you, I am really most anxious to know 
what would be the result; to whom the honor wiil attach, if the desideratum 
should be at last obtained. And if you think I canaid your interests, or 
forward your views in this country, you may command my services. The 
following is the extract alluded to, from the European Magazine, for 1802, 


page 217:— 


‘NAUTICAL DISCOVERY.* 


‘ The following is extracted from a letter by a gentleman in Glasgow te 
his friend in Greenock, dated 2d August. 


f ‘ An affair of so much consequence to mankind as the following, it were 
criminal in me to conceal; I therefore request of you to make it as public 
as possible among your seafaring and philosophical friends. Our mutual 





friend, before his departure last fall for Philadelphia, constructed a ma- 
chine, apparently simple, but which is infinitely more valuable to naviga- 
tors than the compass. It was brought to me, together with his log-book, 


* This extract went the rounds of the newspapers in this country in 
1803, previous to the publications of Dr. Abbott’s ideas on magnetism. 
But the invention is his; and the probable manner in which they were 
ushered to the world, through the European Magazine, is thus accounted 
for. As far back as the year 1795, Dr. Abbott, on a journey from Augusta 
to New York, fell in, on his way, with a very intelligent and interesting 
gentleman by the name of —, to whom he communicated with frank- 
ness his ideas on magnetism, embracing all the rational thoughts concern- 
ing the magnetic ball, or mercury, as described by the ‘ gentleman in 
Glasgow.’’ Mr. — took unusual interest on the subject, and required reite- 
rated statements of ideas for the sake of distinctness of perception‘ till he 
seemed to have a clear notion of the dector’s theory of magnetism for de- 
fining longitude. It is also true, that on —’s arrival at NewYork he describ- 
ed properties in magnetism, which applied to the discovery of longitude— 
and spoke of a magnetic ball: and asserted that he had no doubt that longi- 
tude would one day or other be much easier kept by magnetism than the 
latitude is by the quadrant. Now itis not unlikely that Mr. —’s pub- 
lic display of Dr. Abbott’s theory of magnetism was taken hold of by some 
ingenious mind, reflected on, and afterwards published in the form we find 
it in the magazine, than that two persons would hit on the same thoughts 
at the same time, so much out of the way of common inquiry. Dr. Abbott 
is now engaged in writing a book on the subject, which, when presented to 
the world, will have its due weight. 
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by a fellow passenger homewards, who, unluckily, has paid no attention 
to the use of the apparatus; which was the more unfortunate, as our friend 
died within three leagues of the land. It is a magnetic ball, floating in a 
basin of quicksilver; the ball is painted all over, to keep the quicksilver 
from penetrating the pores, which might embarrass the evolutions; which 
coating I dare not destroy, to examine the materials of the ball; but from 
its weight it must be metallic, yet it floats high in the fluid; since he took 
it from this place, I perceived he has marked it with lines of longitude 
and latitude, like a geographical sphere. This I presume he has done 
in his voyage outward, the journal of which is likely left in America. 
But this which I possess begins with the exact point of latitude and longi- 
tude of Philadelphia, and records the zeth of every day, as accurately as 
if he had been all along on terra firma. In bed, he told the captain his 
distance from the coast of Ireland to a minute by locking at his machine. 
‘The properties of magnetism are not yet sufficiently known, and they 
have heretofore been applied to use only in the form of the needle. Butit 
appears to possess, besides its well known polarity, a proximity to retain its 
native relative position on the earth; that is fo say, it turns upon an axis like 
the earth, one point always pointing at the pole star. Beyond the time, this 
point upon the ball is below the horizon, and the shores of America, longi- 
tudinal line,“ which which now in its meridian, was far down the side; so 
that if he had sailed round the earth, this little ball would have made a 


complete revolution upon its axis.’ 


“The above, you will find, was published in this country, before the 
date of your paperin the Medical Repository. Could your’s have been 
seen in manuscript, or could you have communicated your thoughts ina 
letter to some one who has purloined the idea? Something mysterious hangs 
about the affair, and I most ardently wish, that not only the long-desired 
secret may be at last discovered; but that to you may attach all the 
merit, hunour, and reward, of which a thing so valuable is worthy.” 





PUNNING. 

Rowe was a great taker of snuff, and Congreve happening to 
have some, to which Rowe took a fancy, the latter sent his box 
several times to be replenished. At length Congreve thinking 
him too importunate, gave him a gentle reproof, by writing on 
the lid of his box, the two Greek letters g! R (fye! Rowe.) 
This being told to Dennis, the critic, he said, he was sure that 
the man who could make so vile a pun, would not hesitate to 
pick pockets. 
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SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


Tue following will, perhaps, be interesting to the Christian 
reader, as well as useful; by showing the difference of one’s own 
zeal for Christianity, and that of the Israelites for their religion; 
“ for by their fruits ye shall know them.” I was, indeed, astonish- 
ed at the incredible expense of the building of king Solomon’s 
Temple, and have no doubt many others will be likewise, when 
they see the estimate; in making which I have followed chiefly 
the computation of Villalpandus. 


Dimensions of the Ark and Temple. 


Length of the ark 300 cubits, (equal to 450 feet); breadth, 50 
cubits, (75 feet); heighth, 30 cubits, (45 feet)—Length of the 
house which king Solomon built for the Lord, 60 cubits, (90 
feet); breadth, 20 cubits, (30 feet); heighth, 30 cubits, (45 feet); 
length of the porch, 20 cubits, (30 feet); heighth, 120 cubits, (180 
feet). 


ad 


Computation of cost, vessels, vestments, &c. of the Temple. 


By Villalpandus’s computation of the talents of gold, silver, 
and brass laid out upon the Temple, the sum amounts to 
9,904,822,350/. sterling; and the jewels are reckoned to exceed 
this sum, but will estimate them at the same amount. The ves- 
sels of gold (vasa aurea) consecrated to the use of the Temple, 
are reckoned, by Josephus, 140,000 talents, which, according to 
Capel’s reduction of the tables, contained in them, amount to 
545,296,203/. sterling. The vessels of silver (vasa argentea) 
1,340,000, computed at 489,344,000/. sterling. Priests’ vestments 
of silk, 10,000/. sterling. Purple vestments for singers, 2,000,000/. 
Trumpets, 200,000/. Other musical instruments, 40,000/. Be- 
sides these expenses, there were those of the other materials, viz. 
timber and stones, hewn and costly; and of 10,000 men per month 
in i.ebanon to hew down timber (si/vicid@); 70,000 to bear bur- 
then (vectores); 20,000 to hew stones (caficidine); and 3,300 over- 
seers (efiiscofi), who were all employed for seven years; to whom, 
besides their wages and diet, Solomon bestowed 6,733,977/. ster- 
ling (donum Solomonis.) Now if we estimate the wages and diet 
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of their men at 4s. 6d. sterling per diem, the sum will be 
93,877,088/. The costly stones and the timber in the rough, I will 
count equal to one-third of the gold, or at about 2,545,296,000/. 
sterl. The several estimates will then amount to 17,442,442,268/. 
sterl. which is equal to $77,521,965,636. 

In order to give those who are not well skilled in numbers, an 
idea of the value of this sum, I will illustrate it by one example. 
Suppose the city of Philadelphia to contain 15,000 houses, (the 
precise number I have no means of ascertaining at present), and 
each house to be worth $30,000, the value of all the houses will be 
$450,000,000: now divide the costof the Temple, 17,521,965,636 
dolls. by this 450,000,000 dolls. the quotient is 1724 nearly, which 
is the number of cities, equal to Philadelphia, that might be built 
ior the money laid out upon the Temple! Or, if we conceive the 
city to be extended from N.E. to S W., allowing Philadelphia to 
extend 44. miles along the Delaware, we shall then have one con- 
tinued city 775 miles (and equal in breadth to Philadelphia) suff- 


cient to reach from Maine to Virginia along the coast. 


J. HOLT 
Harrisburgh, 8th April, 1818. 


A SMALL JOB. 


A PERSON advertises, in this city, for brickmakers “ in a sec- 
tion of the United States where the business can be carried on at 
all seasons of the year.””. He also would contract for the making 
of from 10 to 15,000,000 of bricks, “to be finished in THREE 
years.” To crown the climax, he wants to employ from 110 to 
150 labourers. Look out for speculators. 


A county in the Alabama territory, called Madison, only 22 
miles square, will, it is said, export the present year, 8,000 bales 
of cotton, which would be sufficient to employ ten of the largest 


steam boats to carry it from the Muscle Shoals to market. 
VOL. VI. 3M 

















FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—CRITICISM. 












A Grammar of the English Language, in aseries of Letters. Intended for 
the use of Schools, and of Young Persons in general; but, more especially 
for the use of Soldiers, Sailors, Apprentices, and Plough-boys. By Wm, 
Cobbett. New York, 1818. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 184. 75 cts. 


Mr. Cossetrt is one of the most popular and vigorous writers 
of the age, and there is such an appearance of honest intention in 
what he says, that his writings always excite interest, though he 
is well known to the public as one who changes 


Tenets with books, and principles with times. 


He has not had the advantages of what is denominated a liberal 
education. For this deficiency, however, he feels no regret; in- 
sensible of its importance, he denies the value of what others 
seek with so much toil; he exults in his self-taught proficiency, 
and has no toleration for those who bear the titles with which sci- 
ence has distinguished the names of her favourite votaries. To 
denominate the Latin and Greek “ the learned languages,” sub- 
jects a person to the imputation of being an “ impostor, ora 
dupe,” in the estimation of this very liberal and candid writer, 
(p. 152,) though he makes many blunders himself for want of this 
knowledge. Thus Dr. Blair is classed with “ chamber-maids,” 
(p- 111), for employing the phrase “ esteem themselves happy;” 
while every reader who knows the different senses of the verb e:- 
teem, will chink that our grammarian is himself mistaken. 

We have no objection to the position that “ a knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin is not sufficient to prevent men from writing bad 
English,” (pp. 92, 151); but if the mind of our author had been 
embellished by the treasures of the ancients, he might have 
avoided numerous errors which are scattered throughout his 
book; he would have required no apology for declining to fester 
his pupil “ with a philological examination into the origin and 
properties of words,” (p. 135); he would have been at no loss for 
the meaning of the phrase “ called getting a thing by heart ;’? not 
would he have been reduced to the necessity of asking why, I- 
Stead of and, “you often see people put &, which is no more than 
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the obvious union of £ & 7; the Latin word et, being equivalent 
to our and. 

So much stress is laid upon errors which he thinks he has dis- 
covered in the writings of Johnson and Watts, that superficial 
readers will deem these eminent writers far inferior to Mr. Cob- 
bett. Men of great minds, abstracted in speculation, often ne- 
elect minute matters. They rarely pause to measure a sentence 
by the rules of grammar, and it remains for more humble pens 


‘to perform what has been attempted in the present instance 


by Mr. C. This species of criticism neither augments nor dimi- 
nishes'the reputation of the writer, excepting in the opinions of 
weak and uninformed men. We do not mean to accuse our au- 
thor of imitating the valour of a redoubtable pedagogue of this 
city who conceals his system, lest he should blazon his own igno- 
rance, and barks at the heels of some of the learned Thebans 
“here in Athens,” to the vast amusement of the printers’ devils, 
and the edification of his form-boys. We wish only to caution 
young readers not to slight the imperishable pages of these illus- 
trious writers, because they may be tarnished by some trifling 
blemishes, nor to be seduced into a belief that they will write 
more incorrectly if they should be “deeply skilled in Latin and 
Greek.” (p. 154.) 

Mr. Cobbett has produced a useful book. He exhibits, with 
much plainness, his views of the grammatical principles of the 
English language, and has happily avoided many of those servile 
imitations of the Latin language which are daily taught in our 
schools, at a great expense of money, labour, and time, without 
the least advantage to the pupil. In the following language we 
cordially acquiesce: 


‘6 257. Why should we perplex ourselves with a multitude of artifvial 
distinctions, which cannot, by any possibility, be of any use in pr«ctice? 
These distinctions have been introduced from this cause: #0se who 
have written English grammars have been taught Latin, and, either 
unable to devest themselves of their Latin rules, or unwilli#g to treat with 
simplicity that, which, if made somewhat of a mystery, would make them 
appear more learned than the mass of people; they have endeavoured to 
make our simple language turn and twist itself, so as to become ascom- 
plex in its principles as the Latin language is.” p. 134. 
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All this is true, and our only regret is, that a man who thinks 
80 justly, is himself too much an imitator, and has not abandoned 
many things which we find in this Grammar. 

The work consists of letters, in which the epistolary style and 
manner are properly supported. It has been termed, by the author, 
a Grammar, as we conjecture, because it is his opinion that ver- 
bal rules ought not to be committed to memory. He gives this 
advice to his son: 


‘‘ Never attempt to get by rote any part of your instruction. Whoeets 
falls into that practice, soon begins toesteem the powers of memory higher 
than those of reason; and the former are despicable indeed when compared 
to the latter.” p. 7: 


ie) 


This is partly correct. It is a great error in modern education, 
when teachers satisfy themselves with making their appeal to the 
memory of their pupil, instead of making him comprehend what 
they wish him to learn. To compel children to commit to memo- 
ry large portions of rhetoric, geography, natural history, and 
other branches of science, is a great saving of labour to the in- 
structor, and such exercises are admirably calculated for those ri- 
diculous parades called public examinations; but they are a cruel 
mockery of the children, and a gross fraud upon their parents. A 
deliberate conviction is not more wide from courteous affirmation, 
than real knowledge is from such hollow but specious instruc- 
tion; for they who are competent to the important task of educa- 
tion, ought to form the understanding as well as embellish the me- 
mory. As grammar is usually taught at a very early period, the 
rules should then be impressed upon the mind, and the pupil 
will, perhaps, never forget them. At more advanced age, it is 
‘earned, chiefly, by the exercise of the reason, in the manner re- 
commended by Mr. Cobbett, and he himself appears to be an ex- 
ampleof what he inculcates upon others. Few, however, are gift- 
ed with his extraordinary powers, and therefore his success must 
not be draWa into precedent. He is himself a proof that the expe- 
rience of a long series of years, employed in the art of composing, 
and a very acute attention to the laws of grammatical construction, 
cannot entirely retritve the defects of an imperfect education. 
His style is very inferior to that of either of the three writers from 
whose works he has selected instances of erroneous construc- 
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tion. This assertion we shall fortify by a few instances of the 
careless, feeble, and vulgar writing with which these pages 
abound. “ But, now,” says Mr. C., “ let me stop a little to guard 
you against a puzzle,” (p. 118;) “if we said this, there would be 
no puzzling;” “a little puzzled here,” (p.20.) This paltry word 
occurs perpetually; it is used no less than four times in the page 
last quoted. We proceed to other citations: “look back at the 
explanations abowz the persons in the etymology,” (p. 48;) “ con- 
sistency is the main thing to keep in view, (p. 126;) “ when the 
pronouns ¢how and you are put after the verb, (p. 53,) “they are 
relatives, and they frequently stand as the representative(s) of 
that which,” &c. (p. 40;) “ remarks to be made by-and-by,” (p. 
117;) “come to a stand,” (p. 91.) These quotations might be 
multiplied; but a sufficient number has been made to show that 
the style of this writer on grammar is not so chaste as that of or- 
dinary conversation in the better circles. 

From the grammarian’s sovereign contempt for what is called 
liberal or learned education, it requires very little discernment to 
deduce the inference, that we are to expect neither logical defini- 
tion nor correct expositions of words. His aim is, generally, 
without defining terms, to make his meaning clear by examples; 
and notwithstanding the very strange topics of these illustra- 
tions, on which we shall presently remark, he is often suc- 
cessful, at least so far to make Aimsel/f understood. “ Gram- 
mar,” he says, “teaches us how to make use of words,” (pp. 
9, 13;) yet orthography is made a “ branch, or part” of gram- 
mar, and as it is “a word made up of two Greek words, which 
mean word-making, or spelling,” we suppose he alludes to 
opbes, rectus, & ypada, scribo—* so, orthography means neither 
more nor less, than the very humble business of putting letters 
together properly, so that they shall form words.” How the 
« word-making” should bea “ branch” of “ business” or “ part’’ 
of grammar, and grammar, at the same time, teach no more than 
how to make use of words” is not easily perceived. But “ ortho- 
graphy is so very childish a concern, that” our grammarian 
“ will not appear to suppose it necessary” for him “ to dwell up- 
on it,” (p. 15,) and therefore we are to presume that the flough- 
boys and sailors, for whom the book was chiefly intended, are suf- 
ficiently initiated in this branch, although our author does conde- 
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scend to observe, in another place, (p. 54,) that “ there are some 
little irregularities” which must be very well attended to, be- 
cause a want of attention to them leads to very great errors, even 
as to spelling.” 

It is very evident, it we may judge from the Letters themselves, 
that the author intended to treat only, or chiefly, of Etymology 
and Syntax, but it was a gross error to say that these parts em- 
brace the whole system of grammar. 

“ iutymology,” he observes, * is a word which has been formed 
out of two Greek words; and it means the pedigree, or relation- 
ship of words,’’ (p. 16.) The two words to which he alludes are 
e]umos, verus, and Acyos, verbum. As he despises Greek, he is not 
aware of his blunders in etymology, nor should his ignorance be 
exposed here, if we did not flatter ourselves that the notice of 
them might have some weight in favour of that species of learn- 
ing which he endeavours to ridicule. 

It has been usual, in modern times, to particularize adjectives, 
as expressing qualities; that is, such as are concrete. But Mr. 
Cobbett has discovered, that “ there are many words, which are 
adjectives, which have nothing to do with the quality of the nouns 
to which they are fut. Good and dad express qualities, but long 
and short are adjectives,” (p. 22.) Some difficulty arises here 
from the use of the word quality in the singular, with the article 
the before it, which article, we are told, very properly, in another 
part of the book, “ determines the particular object of which we 
speak.” (p.27.) If he means by “ the quality,’ as we suppose he 
does, “ any quality’’ of * the nouns to which they are put,” then 
his position is, that Jong ayd short do not express qualities of the 
things which are dong or short. Quality, in Latin gualitas, comes 
from gualis, which word signifies swch as. Whatever conduces to 
render any thing such as it is, must be admitted to be a quality of 
that thing. Thus, to be Jong or short must be a quality of that 
which is rendered such as it is by length or shortness. Dimension 
and duration, according to this writer, are not qualities, and yet 
they signify bulk, extent, capacity, and power of continuance. If 
this author had been educated in one of those seats of learning 
which he affects to despise, he would have known that a quality 
means, that in any thing which can produce an idea in our mind, 
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and he would have escaped one more blunder. While he exer- 
cises his good sense in retrenching what is useless, he is general- 
ly successful; but he rarely turns a ‘single step from the beaten 
path, without discovering his defect in that liberal education which 
he contemns. “ Verbs,” he says, “ are—a sort of words, the use 
of which is to express the actions, the movements, and the state 
or manner of beirig, of all creatures and things, whether animate 
or inanimate.” (p. 23.) This atheistical definition will include a 
multitude of nouns, and is therefore good for nothing. A sfeak- 
ing, or writing against “ borough tyrants,” an imprisonment, a 
flight, and a banishment, all belong to “a sort of words, the use 
of which is to express the actions, the movements, or the state or 
manner of being of creatures which are animate,” as Mr. Cob- 
bett well knows, and, consequently, by his definition, they are 
verbs. 

It might have been expected that a grammarian, who censures 
so severely the servile herd of imitators of Latin Grammars, 
would have been very cautious not to be included in the list; but 
with all his boldness, he seems sometimes to lose confidence in 
himself, and to follow them. “ Of late” he denominates an adverb, 
(p- 24,) though two distinct words, one of which is a preposition. 
In the same manner, “ to march is a verb;” “© the little word fo 
makes, in fact, a part of the verb.” (pp. 49, 50.) The reason plain- 
ly is, because the prepositions of and Zo, joined with these words, 
are translations of single words in other languages. The same 
ignoble imitation of other languages, with-respect to prepositions, 
he must have deemed necessary to preserve uniformity; “ they 
are in most.cases placed before nouns and pronouns.” (p. 24.) 
They are also placed before verbs and adverbs; these are describ- 
ed by Mr. Cobbett as words, and not as combinations of verbs; as 
certainly therefore as of and late are distinct words, they do not 
constitute one adverb. So, according to this Grammar, “ of the 
afifiles,” (p. 133) must be received as one word in the possessive 
case; yet from the same book we learn, that a preposition is a 
word, an article is a word, and a noun is a word; also that of is a 
preposition, the is an article, and apples is a nour But of the ap- 
files is expressed by one Latin word, fomorum, and therefore the 
phrase of the affles, common sense to the contrary notwithstand- 
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ing, constitutes one word: moreover, they are one case, yet if case 
be the state or situation, (p. 33) of a noun, and a noun be a word, 
of the apples cannot be acase of a noun. 

The author has found an it, which he supposes to have been 
misapplied ina charge of a Doctor of Divinity to a senior class 
in this city. The gentleman in question is an old friend and cor- 

respondent, and even baptized some of the children-of Mr. Cob- 
bett, as we learn from this work; but even these circumstances 
will not screen him from criticism. He is arraigned by name, 
and coupled with Lindley Murray, who republished the ruinous 
it. This formidable attack on the learning of our city is prefaced 
with the following assertion: “ the word i¢ is the greatest troubler 
that I know of in language,” (p. 102;) and the author adds, “ when 
I see many its ina page I always tremble for the writer,” (p. 104.) 
Mr. Cobbctt thinks that this terrible pronoun does not always 
stand for a noun, but for “a state of things or circumstances,” or 
“ the cause of something produced, (p. 38;) or, * fura state of be- 
: ing,” (p. 102.) Let us take one of his instances: —“ it froze hard 
last night, and i¢ was so cold that i¢ was with difficulty the travel- 
ler kepton his journey. Now what was it,’ our grammarian 
asks, “that froze so hard? Not the frost, because frost is the ef- 
fect, and not the cause of freezing. We cannot say it was the 








weather that froze; because the freezing constituted in part the 
weather itself. No. The pronoun i¢ stands, in this place, for staté 
of things, or circumstances.” So far Mr. Cobbett; and if he be in 
the right, the sense of the passage will be safe if we should sub- 
stitute for it, that which it signifies, and the passage will stand 

' thus: the state of things froze hard last night,and the state of 
things was so cold, that the state of things was with great dif- 
ficulty that the travellers kept on their journey. If this learned 
gerammarian could really find a Doctor of Divinity vending such 
nonsense, there might be some ground for his railing against li- 
beral institutions and learned instructors. 

As Mr. Cobbett, with all his opposition to the corruptions of a 
monarchy, is strenuously devoted to that form of government, so 
with all his apparent contempt for Latin and Greek, he still wishes 
to take from those languages many things which have nothing to do 
with our own. <A subjunctive mode should no more exist in the 
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English grammars, than a fifth wheel be given toa wagon. Yet 
he is afraid to omit what his judgment seems to have condemned; 
“ observe, however,” he says, “ that in our language there is no 
great use in the distinction of modes,” (p. 50.) ‘ Grammarians, 
generally, make a present and a past time under the subjunctive 
mode, but the truth is, that any of the signs may apply to the pre- 
sent, past, or future of that mode,’’ (p. 53.) He should rather 
have said, the truth is, that the words here called signs, placed 
with the infinitives or participles of verbs, constitute all the vari- 
ous combinations found in English grammars under the exam- 
ples of subjunctive and potential modes. But we acquit him of 
any predilection for the potential mode, and must do him the*jus- 
lice to give his own elegant language on that subject: “ All the 
fuss, which grammarians have made about the potential mode 
and other fanciful distinctions of the kind, only serve to fuzzle 
and perplex the learner.” (p. 145.) 

We should give a very imperfect account of these grammatical 
epistles, if we were to omit the author’s views of signs. These, he 
informs us, are “ little words—which we use with the verbs instead 
of varying the form of the verbs themselves.” (p. 49.) Thus the 
“ word #o is, of itself, a preposition; but as prefixed to verbs, it is 
merely a sign of the infinitive mode.” (p. 50.) Sometimes he 
loses the idea of a sign, and good sense makes him confess that 
“the word det” is) a verb— inthe present tense—and in the 
imperative mode,” (p. 63,) when used as an auxiliary, as, “ dec 
me go,” which he honestly explains by “ leave me to go.” But 
after all, go, in®let me go, is classed by him in the imperative in- 
stead of the infinitive mode, and supposed to coalesce with /e¢ in 
one word, though divided by the pronoun me. This is in direct 
contradiction to the genius of our language, and to the experi- 
ence of every one, that a command is directed only in the second 
person. 

The verb do he degrades also from its own character. This 
is not done, however, without some hesitation; for, he says, “ it 
seems to denote the time of the principal verb, (p. 64;) yet he ac- 
knowledges that “ it does a great deal more than merely expres 
time.” (ib.) 

The verbs to have and fo be, he denominates “the two great 
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auxiliaries,” (p. 64.) Have he pronounces “ absolutely necessary 
in forming, what are called, the compound timesof other verbs,’’ 
(p. 64;) yet he is compelled to say, in another place, (p. 53,) that 
they “ can only serve to fill up a book, for all these consist 
merely in the introduction and use of the verb ¢o Aave in its va- 
tious parts.” With respect to the verbs to have and to be, used 
“as auxiliaries to other principal verbs,” we find the same ac- 
knowledgment, that “they retain, upon all occasions, their full 
meaning of fossession in the one case, and of existence in the 
other, (p. 65.) ' 

Mr. Cobbett very properly omits a passive voice, denies the 
existence of impersonal verbs in the English language, and re- 
jects all the factitious tenses except one, the future. Whilst we 
regret that we are obliged to record his admission that may, might, 
can, could, will, would, shall, should, and must, are signs, it is but 
justice to the author to state his opinion, that all these “ have, 
originally, been verbs, (p. 68;) and that would is, certainly, the 
past tense and passive participle” (p. ib.) of the verb wi//. His 
admissicns, with respect to compound tenses, ought to have ope- 
rated equally to the exclusion of a future tense, which is a 
stranger to our language. But he has taken a middle course; he 
has accommodated his grammar to both schemes, and whilst he 
justly censures the imitators of other languages, he is himself, in 
many instances, obnoxious to the same objection. Thus he gives 
to every personal pronoun a possessive case, and plunges himself 
into inextricable difficulties. “The pronouns mine, thine, theirs, 
yours, hers, his, stand frequently by themselves, that is to say, are 
not followed by any noun. But then, the noun is understood. 
Thisis hers. That is to say, is her property, her hat, or whatever 
else. No difficulty can arise in the case of these words.” (p. 100.) 
Thus this grammarian, whose boldness enables him to despise a 
classical education, discovers no difficulty here: yet it appears 
strange that he did not perceive, that if in the sentence, ¢his is 
hers, the noun Aat be uncerstood, as he asserts, it might be sup- 
plied without affecting the sense. Then it would be, this is hers 
hat. If hers be a possessive case, hat may be put with it; but Aers 
is substituted both for the person and the property, and equally 
excludes them both. 


We cannot conclude these desultory strictures without a few 
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observations upon the singular manner which the author has 
adopted of making his examples a medium for the expression of 
his political feelings. We should be disgusted by them, if we 
could avoid laughing. “The great evil is the borough-debt.”— 
“ Sidmouth, with Oliver the spy, have brought Brandreth to the 
block.”—“ The Doctor did not say, ‘ myself, than whom few men 
have been found more base, having, in my Dictionary, described 
a pensioner as a slave of state, and having afterwards myself be- 
come a pensioner.’ ’’* 

Examples in illustration of grammatical principles, should be 
couched in the most familiar and perspicuous language, and it is 
possible that the author’s son, to whom these letters are address- 
ed, may have obtained such an acquaintance with the vocabulary 
of the Palace Yard, as to comprehend this vulgar jargon. But we 
are told in the title page, that this book was “ intended|—more es- 
pecially, for the use of soldiers, sailors, apprentices, and plough- 
boys,” and we may add, from the circumstances, that it is first 
printed and published in New York, and the copy-right secured 
according to the laws of the United States, it must have been de- 
signed for the edification of the youth of our own country. Now, 
we beg leave to ask how many persons of this description will un- 
derstand such examples as these? “ The gang of borough-tyrants 
is cruel, and also notoriously as ignorant as brutes.” (page 126.) 
—“ The borough-tyrants, generally speaking, are great fools, as 
well as rogues.” (page 130.)—“ Mr. Speaker, I do not feel so 
well satisfied, as I should have done, if the right honourable gen- 
tleman had explained the matter more fully. You constantly hear 
talk like this among the babblers whom corruption makes law- 
givers.” (page 140.) To the ears of our young republicans, this 
babbling is much more perplexing than the word done, to which 
Mr. Cobbett objects. Without intending any ill-natured reflection, 
we cannot but remark that the author’s fortunate escape from 
England, seems scarcely to be realised in this land of liberty; for- 
mer scenes still haunt his imagination, and in the rear of a harm- 
Jess front of nouns and verbs, we behold a dreadful array of mons- 
ters, tyrants, dungeons, ministers, irons, axes, blood, mob, patli- 


* Dr. Johnson is meant in this passage. One reason why the moralist 
did not utter this defamation, may have arisen from bis strict regard for 
veracity. 
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ament, rabble, house of commons, regiment, court of King’s 
Bench, den of thieves, etc. etc. Whether the following elucida- 
tion be intended for America or England, can be divined only 
from the circumstance that the author is all along dreaming that 
ke is still in the midst of his former associates: “ As the curse of 
the country is the profligacy, the rapacity, the corruption of the 
law-makers, the base subserviency of the administrators of the 
law, and the frauds of the makers of paper money.” (page 129.) 
In this incessant reiteration of unmeaning sounds, Mr. Cobbett 
forcibly reminds us of the French parrot, which being frightened 
out of its senses during an engagement at sea, passed the remain- 
der of its life in dodging its head, and imitating the sound of the 
cannon, in a mournful cry of foum! foum! foum!* 

But we do not mean to decry Mr. Cobbett’s book; on the con- 
trary, we think that it is a performance which may be useful to 
those who are too far advanced in life to submit to the labour of 
committing rules to memory, and it will also be found worthy of 
the attention of men of liberal education, who will derive no small 
share of amusement from the tremendous denunciations which 
are hurled against them, like so many harmless javelins. It is 
improperly denominated a Grammar, being entirely unfit for 
schools, not intended to be committed to memory, almost desti- 
tute of definitions, and inaccurate in most of those which are giv- 
en, and wholly deficient in many of the radical principles of gram- 
mar. Yet with all these serious imperfections, it is calculated, as far 
as it goes, to give a more just view, and a more correct knowledge 
of the English language than any of the numerous grammars 
which have pursued the scheme of Dr. Lowth. Of these not one 
of them, in our opinion, has essentially improved upon the learned: 
prelate, who is himself very distant from perfection. It isin vain to 
expect from men who provide their daily subsistence by teach- 
ing, that they will retrench all that is foreign to our language, or 
reduce its grammar to that simplicity which belongs to it. Such 
a service can only be performed by men whosese interests would 
not be threatened by a reformation; by men of acute, active, and 
original minds. Mr. Cobbett is entitled to the thanks of the pub- 
lic for bo!dly releasing us from much that was useless; although 
he has jeft much to be accomplished. P 


* See this fact related in the Port Folio for May, 1818, page 364. 
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- Itis astonishing what speculations 
are going on in lands, &c. A sale of 
284 lots of lands has been made in 
Florence, Alabama territory, for 
226,411 dollars, and the average 
price was nearly 800 dollars for 
half an acre of woods. 


On the 10th of August a great 
shooting match took place at Mil- 
ledgeville (Georgia) for a bet of fif- 
teen hundred dollars, which conti- 
nued three days. It commenced near 
the boundary line between Baldwin 
and Jones counties. The challenge 
was given by Mr. Reed, of Milledge- 
ville, that he, with two others, 
would shoot against any three in 
Jones county, the rub in 61, one 
hundred yards. The words were no 
sooner said than he was, in a spirit- 
ed manner, taken up by James K. 
T. Walton, of Clinton. After depo- 
siting the money, they fixed on the 
day abovementioned. The three 
from Baldwin were Messrs. Reed, 
Patton, and Wooton; and those from 
Jones were Messrs. Mitchell, Wea- 
thers, and Feagin, all respectable 
citizens, who, together with a vast 
concourse of friends on both sides, 
met punctually atthe time and place 
appointed. They accordingly com- 
menced: Weathers against Patton, 
Mitchill against Wooton, and Fea- 
gin against Reed. For the first two 
days they all performed wonders, 
they having’struck the cross almost 
every shot; the third day the Clinto- 
nians seemed to be gaining ground, 
which was supposed to be a finesse 
of the Baldwin party, in order to di- 
vert the Clintonians; but it proved 
quite the reverse, for the Clintonians 
continued battering the cross every 
shot until the whole number were 
fired. On counting the shot, it was 
given up by the managers in favour 
of the Clintonians: Mitchill having 
16 shot ahead of Wocton, Weathers 
10 ahead of Patton, and Feagin 3 
ahead of Reed. The Clintonians, 
after getting the better of the Bald- 
win party (who have been consider- 
ed, and justly merited, the name of 
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first rate rifle shooters), CHALLENGE 
THE WORLD! 

House of Commons.—The follow- 
ing are some of the old standing 
orders of the House of Commons; 
they serve to give us a few features 
of the portraits of our ancestors: 

1641.—Ordered, That all the 
members who shall come to’ the 
house after eight o’clock, shall pay 
one shilling; and that if any mem- 
ber shall forbear to come for the 
whole day, he shall pay five shil- 
lings. 

1642.—Ordered, That whosoever 
shall not be at prayers every morn- 
ing, shall pay one shilling to the 
poor. 

1647.—Ordered, That as soon as 
the clock strikes 12, Mr. Speaker 
do go out of the chair, and the house 
shall rise: and that in going forth, 
no member shall stir until Mr. 
Speaker go before; and then all the 
rest shall follow. Whosoever shall 
go out of the house before Mr. 
Speaker, shall forfeit ten shillings; 
but then the reporters may go first. 

Ordered, That while any stranger 
is in the house, ne member to stir 
out of his place, or speak unto an- 
other; and if any member shall whis- 
per, or cross the house, or read any 
printed book in the house, he shall 
pay one shilling into the poor’s box. 

1692.—That no member do ac- 
cept of any entertainment at apy 
public house, for the carrying on 
any matter under the consideration 
of the house; and that the offer of 
any money, or any gratuity, to any 
member, for any matters transact- 
ed in the house, shall be deemed a 
high crime and misdemeanor. 

Ordered, That no member ought 
to receive or give any visit to any 
foreign agent or ambassador, with- 
out the consent of the house. 

Equal to English Wonders.—A 
long account is given in a Virginia 
paper of a pair of twin sisters in that 
state, who, when in different rooms, 
have the same thoughts, make the 
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same remarks, and reply in the 
same words to the same questions. 
They are about 21 years of age, and 
so much alike, that it is difficult to 
distinguish one from the other. 
When one is sick the other is—what 
one dislikes the other dislikes— 
what pleases one, pleases the other 
—an injury done to one is received 
in the same way by the other. Each 
has had three teeth extracted for 
the tooth-ache, and all the same 
teeth. Each has now one decayed 
tooth, and it is the same with each. 
The parents had six children at 
three births; one died in infancy, 
andiits twin is now living, a dwarf, 
at 30 years of age. 

Specimen of Western Rhetoric.— 
Every now and then we meet in the 
western papers with an address 
from some illiterate. would-be 
statesman, offering himself to the 
people as a candidate for office. 
Sometimes the candidate is accused 
ef having his address written for 
him; but in this instance, we are 
confident no such suspicion will be 
entertained, for it beats all hollow 
any thing of the kind we ever came 
across—we will not except the ‘‘un- 
imaginable speech of Mr. Channing 
in the Connecticut legislature, or 
the sublime and beautiful perform- 
ance of ’squire M‘Bane of Indiana, 
published a few days since. The 
following is copied from the Ken- 
tucky Luminary. WV.Y. Ev. Post. 

** Permit me, fellow citizens of 
Madison county, to thank you for 
the honour you have bestowed upon 
me formerly, and at the same time 
to let you know that my principle 
and sentiment upon our government 
are as they then were; of which you 
were then acquainted. Therefore 
(big foolas I am) it emboldens me 
to say, thatif you will make me 
your senator, at our next election, 
I will represent you or resign; for 
was you tu elect me, it would be- 
come my duty to ascertain, and your 
duty to give me all matter you 
will’d me to do, and whatever mat- 
ter I obtained from you, if I did not 
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do it, when in my power, surely I 
would not represent you, for we all 
know that the people have the pow- 
er of governing by their represen- 
tatives; therefore the people are the 
sovereign, and the representative 
the serving man, and in my view 
ought to be as desirous to know and 
to du his constituents’ will, as to be 
elected; for a majority ought to 
rule. For how heavenly our consti- 
tution doth “declare that all pow- 
er is inherent in the people, and all 
free governments are founded on 
their authority, and instituted for 
their safety and happiness; for the 
advancement of these ends, they 
have at all times an unalienable and 
indefeasible right to alter, reform, 
or abolish their government in such 
a manner as they may think pro- 
per.”? And may the people for ever 
exercise their authority, and never 
lose one jot of their power of govern- 
ing, is the sincere prayer of 

Your friend and very humble ser- 


vant, 
DANIEL MILLER.” 

The following words, with their 
significations, are extracted froma 
vocabulary of provincialisms in the 
county of Somerset, in England; 
they remind us of many New-Eng- 
land expressions; many of them are 
identically the same as our own vul- 
garisms. 

Crips, adj. Crisp. A common cor- 
ruption; we have claps for clasp, 
haps for hasp; and nunerous others. 

Clear, adv. Completely—as, I 
got clear through, clear out, Xe. 

Comical, adj. Add—singular. 

Drowth, s. Dryness, drought. 

Fags. inter. Truly, indeed. 

Heft,s. Weight. 

Hearum skearam, adj. Wilp—ir- 
regular. 

Hiich, v. To hang upas ona 
hook, to affix temporarily. We fre- 
quently say, ‘** Hitch up your horse 
while you stay;”’ toalady, **‘ Take 
care or the brambles will hitch in 
your clothes.” 

Kit,s. <A tribe, collection, or 


gang: as, the whole kit of them. 











May-be, adv. Used instead of 
perhaps. 

Pip, s. An apple or pear seed; 
but it is not applied to globular or 
minute seeds. 

Scrunch, or crunch, v. We know 
not any synonym for this word. 
Crushing with a kiad of noise, is the 
idea implied by it. A person 
scrunches or crunches an apple, if he 
make a noise by eating it. Southey 
has used the word in Thalaba: 

‘No sound but the wild, wild wind, 
And the snow crunching under his 
feet.” 

Spry, v- To become chapped 
with cold. (In New-England it in- 
dicates activity, quickness. ) 

Swop, v. To exchange one thing 
for another, to barter. 

To-do, s. Bustle, confusion. 

Whap, s. A heavy blow. 


Testimony of Respect.—The late 
Mr. James B. Thompson, was for 
nearly three years a member of the 
common council of this city, during 
the whole of which period his intelli- 
gence and zeal in the service of the 
public were eminently conspicuous. 
At a meeting of that body held short- 
ly after his death, the following re- 
solution was introduced in a very 
feeling manner by a member, and 
unanimously adopted. 

Whereas we have been deprived 
by death of our late fellow member, 
James B. Thompson, who was en- 
deared tous in an uncommon de- 
gree; as well by his exemplary vir- 
tues in private life, as by his use- 
fulnes as a member of society: and 
as it is but just to his memory, and 
not inconsistent with submission to 
the inflictions of Providence, public- 
ly to express our regret: 

Therefore be it resolved, by the 
the common council of the city of 
Philadelphia, that they do sincerely 
lament the death of the late James 
B. Thompson, and that they deeply 
feel that in him society has lost a 
member equally distinguished by 
the brightness of his domestic vir- 
tues, and by his unremitting assidu- 
ity in the service of the public. 
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Captain Symmes again.—Captain 
Symmes’ theory of the earth is not 
so quite so .novel as is generally 
thought: the idea of the globe being 
hollow at the poles was suggested 
many years since. In a work pub- 
lished in Paris by an anonymous 
writer, called ** New conjectures on 
the Globe of the Earth,” the author 
asserts, *‘ that in examining the in- 
ternal parts of the globe, it is not 
possible to doubt, but it is a compo- 
sition of several beds of slime ar- 
ranged upon each other by the wa- 
ters of the rivers, and consisting of 
the substances which they contain, 
and which these rivers carry off 
from the rising grounds, in order to 
deposite them on their banks, or in 
the bottom of the sea, to which they 
run; that the globe of the earth was 
originally formed of a flat crust, 
composed of these depositions; that 
this crust being very thin (only two 
thousand three hundred and eighty 
fathoms thick) includes a very sub- 
tle air, is supported by the weight of 
a double atmosphere which sur- 
rounds it; that this equilibrium hay- 
ing ceased at the time of the deluge, 
this crust was broken and scattered; 
that its wrecks floated in the sea, as 
the clouds do in the air, and were 
heaped on each other, and in cer- 
tain parts so accumulated as to form 
certain prominences; that our moun- 
tains proceeded from this; that by 
this substraction from the crust of 
the earth, of the pieces by which the 
mountains Were then formed, there 
remained vacuities in this crust two 
or three hundred leagues in diame- 
ter; that it is by means of these 
apertures that the seas of both sur- 
faces of this crust, at present com- 
municate with each other, that these 
seas enter by the poles into the ca- 
vity of the globe, and turning round 
this cavity ina spiral line, they come 
out between the tropics, and causes 
the flux and reflux of the sea, which 
are more sensible in one part than 
another, according to the position 
and largeness of the passages 
through which these seas enter or 
come out.” 








POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 
TOH : 





(Slightly altered from Moore. ) 


* So Ellen turns her back on me,” 

Thou walking monument! f6r thee; 
Whose visage, like a grave-stone scribbled, 
Wita vanjty bedaub’d, befribbled, 

Tells only, to the reading eye, 

That underneath corruptions lie, 

Within thy heart’s = tomb, 

(As in a cemetery’s tomb ; 

Suspicion, rankling to infection, 


And all the worms of black reflection! 
And thou art Ellen’s dear elect, __ 
And thoa hast now the lovely maid, 
And I must bear repulse, neglect, 
And I must all my anguish hide: 
While thou for ever hnger’st nigh, ; 
Scowling, muttering, gloating, muamming, 
Like some sharp, busy, fretful, fly, - 
“ About a twinkling taper humming.” 


ere 


TO CHEERIFULNESS. 


The hunter on the mountain’s brow, 
The rosy youth from study free, 
Ne’er breath’d, O Cheerfulness! a vow 
More fond, than I have breath’d to thee. 
Yet sometimes, if in Jonely hour 
I leave thy loved ,enchanting bower, 
By glogms of wayward fancy driven; 
And from thee turn my languid eyes, 
Nor longer deem thy pleasures wise, 
Oh! be my suffering heart forgiven. 


Not always can the varying mind 
Bear to thy shrine an homage true; 
Some chains mysterious seem to bind 
Some sullen sorcery to subdue: 
Nor always can the heart be gay, 
Nor blest the morning as to-day, 
And musing thoughts will sadness bring: 
Can time so near me hourly fly, 
Nor I his passing form descry 
Nor ever hear his rustling wing? 


E’en now I feel with vain regret, 

How soon these happy days must end; 
Already seems my sun to set, 

I mark the shaces of eve descend; 
The visto catch, where sorrow gray 
And weary pain are on their way; 

Beyond with startled glance I see 
The billows dark, the fated shore, 

The forms that sink and rise no more, 

The ocean of eternity. 


* * 


FOLLY. 


Away, ye grave—I war declare, 
For I the praise of Folly sing; _ 
She gives my looks their careless air, 
She gives my thoughts eternal wing; 


She gives me bliss—can yeu do more? 
Oh! never gave ye such a treasure! 

Be wisdom yours—I’ll not deplore, 
Be folly mme—and all her pleasure. 


Ah! what were life, of Folly reft? 
A world, which no kind sun could warm, 
A‘child, to step-dame Reason lett; ; 
No sweet to please—no toy to charm; 
Where, mirth, where then thy frolic gleams; 
Where, wit, thy whims and gay effusions? 
And where, O Hope, thy golden dreams, 
Enchanting amiles and dear delusions? 


Mow, think you, would poor Friendship fare, 
Did Folly never Friendship blind, 
And had not Love found Folly there, 
How soon had Love the werld resigned:’ 
And it is not at honey-moon 
That Hymen laughs at melancholy, 
And would he mournful look so soon, 
If still he kept on terms with Folly? 


What soldier would consent to fight, 
What tar be to the bottom hurl’d, 

What poet sing—what scholar write, 
Were Folly banished from the world? 

Tell me, whom most this goddess rules, 
Is it the patient or physicians, 

Whom shall we call the greatest fools, 
The people or the politicians? 


What charms in opera, ball, or play, 
Did Folly not the scene attend, 
How poor the rich, how sad the gay, | 
Were Folly not their truest friend; 
How ever should we hope to find, 
Pleased with itself each happy creature, 
If all were wise and none were blind, 
And Folly never succoured nature. 


For once be wise, ye grave onés hear, 
Why need I more my theme pursue, 
If all alike such fools appear, 
Let me with smiles be pardoned too; 
Wisdom you love—and so do I— 
Am no derider—no despiser, 
But 1 of fools the graves ones fly, 
And think the merry fools the wiser. 


* 


INSCRIPTION. 


Farewell, farewell, thou noisy town, 
Thou scene of restless glare; 

Thine hours no real pleasures crown, 
No peace—no love is there; 

How dull thy splendid evenings close! 
How sad thy joys to me! 

Thy hollow smiles, thy rival shows, 
And all thy misery. 


But welcome to my longing eyes 
Dear objects ever new; 

My rural cot, yon varying skies, 
Streams, woods, and mountains blue! 

With these my humble spirit finds 
Health, liberty, and rest; 

The silent joys of simple minds, 
And leisure to be blest. 


*k * 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
AT THE PORT FOLIO OFFICE, 


Jones's Lectures 


ON THE 
Figurative Language of the Holy Scriptures 


Price two dollars, in boards. 





ALSO, 


Conversations on the Bible. 
BY A LADY. 
Embellished with eight engravings. 


The following testimonials in favour of the work, will be satisfactory as 
to its character: 

‘‘ The little book you sent me, entitled ‘“‘ Conversations on the Bible,”’ 
appears to be well calculated to lead the youthful mind to the correct un- 
derstanding of Scriptural history. Being the production of a lady, whose 
advantages for mental improvement have been eminent, her style ‘will be 
found to be natural, perspicuous and pleasing. It will not fail to find its 
place generally in the libraries of her sex.” 

Respectfully yours, 
J. P. WILSON. 
Mr. H. Hatt. 





‘¢ SIR,—I have read the little volume, entitled ‘‘ Conversations on the 
Bible,” by a lady, and feel gratified in being able to express my approba- 
tion, both of its contents and the style in which itis written. 1 would cor- 
dially recommend it tothe notice of the young; believing a perusal of it 
will assist them in forming an acquaintance with that best of all books, to 
the study of which it is the author’s design to persuade all who read her 
interesting performance. 

‘1 hope this little work will meet with encouragement enough to induce 
the writer to continue her ‘‘ Conversations” through the remaining histori- 
cal books that compose the Bible.” 

Respectfully yours, 
J. J. JANEWAY. 
Mr. H. Hatt. 
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THE OLD BACHELOR. 


A series of Essays. By Wm. Wirt, esq. author of the Life of Patrick 
Henry. Price 175 cts. 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 


Canto !V. ard other Poems. f+ Lord I yron. Price 75 cents. 


RAMBLES IN ITALY. By an American. 
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For some account of this work see the Port Folio for July, 1818, p. 59. 
The price of this work to those subscribers who shall transmit their 


5 names tothe Port Folio Office within ninety days, wili not exceed 6 dolls, 
50 cts. Philadelphia, 1st July. 
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American Medical Botany, 
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Tuts work will be published in half volumes, on superfine paper of the 
imperial octavo size. Each half volume will contain ten coloured engra- 
vings from original drawings, copied from nature, and executed ina man- 
ner not inferiorto those m Woodville’s Medical Botany, or Curtis’s Botani- 
cal Magazine; together with dissections for the use of Botanical students. 

Each half volime will comprise about 100 pages of letter press; contain- 
ing the Botanical character and history of each plant, its places of growth 
and periods of flowering: its preparations and uses in medicine, diet, and 
the arts, as faras they are known to the author from his own experience § 
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or the testimony of those on whom he can depend. 

The price to Subscribers will be three dollars and fifty cents, for each ; 
half volume, in boards. 

The work will probably consist of three volumes, which number only 
will subscribers be obliged to receive. [Vide Port Folio for July, p. 46.) 4 
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